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Ready next Wednesday 
THROUGH FOUR REVOLUTIONS 


1862-1933 


By H.R.H. PRINCESS LUDWIG FERDINAND OF BAVARIA, 
INFANTA of SPAIN. Set forth from her diaries and correspondence by 
her son, H.R.H. PRINCE ADALBERT OF BAVARIA and Edited with 
a Preface and Notes by MAJOR DESMOND CHAPMAN-HUSTON. 





With 28 Illustrations and 5 Facsimile Letters. 18s. net. 
Random Reminiscences of A new volume by 
ARCHIBALD MARSHALL W. M. LETTS 
Tull of good storics and shrewd comment. This Charming Trish sketches and reminiscences—the fruit 
well-known writer and journalist is able to draw on of a mellow and gracious mind, by the author of 
long experiences amongst the well-known figures of “Songs of Leinster,” etc. Illustrated by KatHLEEN 
his day. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. VERSCHOYLE. 7s. 6d. net. 








Just Out 


SIR FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND’S 


new volume 


THE LIVING UNIVERSE 


The well-known author of “ Dawn in India,” etc., here discusses the fascinating 
theory that the universe is a living universe animated by one Eternal Spirit. 
10s. 6d. net. 

ETON FACES: THE O’DWYERS OF 
OLD AND YOUNG KILNAMANAGH 


By C. A. ALINGTON, D.D. By SIR MICHAEL O’DWYER 
A book of verse by the famous headmaster of Eton, A fascinating history of an old Irish clan from the 
being a tribute to his school before his departure seventh century to the seventeenth, through all the 
for Durham. 7s. Od. net. troublous times, With Map. 10s. 6d. net. 
ELIZABETH STAR OVERTURE TO FORTUNE 
By LORD GORELL By MARJORIE BOOTH 


Ralph Straus in the Sunday Times:—“ A good 


Zé a : onflict o other and children distinguished 
story, most admirably told. The conflict of moth« g 


“A sound and clever novel—admirably done.” by the fine understanding which this author com- 





—Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. mands, 7s. 6d. net. 

‘A new novel by R. G. COULSON By MULK RAJ ANAND 
“Mr. Coulson has taken a provokingly interesting A prophetic vision of a new India that welds all 
subject and written an important book.” the differences of race and religion into a united 
—Saturday Review. 7s. 6d. net: whole. Wisdom of East Series. 3s. 6d. net. 
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This Policy provides 


A SUBSTANTIAL INCOME 
to the WIDOW 


in the event of the Assured’s death within 20 years 


as well as ; 
A LUMP SUM AT DEATH. 


The income continues until the end of 20 years from the issue 
of the Policy when the balance of the Sum Assured becomes 
payable. If the Assured survives the 20 year period ‘and 
continues payment of premiums the full Sum Assured will 


be paid at Death. 
ILLUSTRATION: At age 25 next birthday an Annual 


Premium of £17 6s. 6d. secures, in the event of death within 
20 years, am immediate payment of £250 together with an 
annuity of £150 per annum payable quarterly in advance 
and continuing until the end of 20 years from the issue of 
the Policy. At the end of that. period a Jump sum of £750 
will be paid. If the Assured survives the 20 years and 
continues payment of premiums £1,000 will be paid at death. 


to the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
196 SFRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


FUNDS EXCEED - - 


Write for particulars, stating age, 


£20,000,000. 
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ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





Tur Most Hon, tur 
EXETER, C;M.G.,.A.D:C. 


PRESIDENT 
MARQOUESS OF 


Medical Superintendent: Danivie F. Ramravt, M.A., M.D. 

THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary patients, who are suffering from incipient 
mental disorders or who wish to prevent recurrent attacks of mental 
trouble, temporary patients, and certified patients of both sexes, are 
received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacteriological 
and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special nurses, 
male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous villas in the 
grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grcunds with a_ separate 
entrance, to which patients can be admitted. It is equipped with all 
the apparatus for the most modern treatment of Mental and Nervous 
Disorders. It contains special departments for hydrotherapy by various 
methods, including Turkish and Russian baths, the prolonged immersion 
bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, Electrical baths, Plombiéres 
treatment, etc. There is an Operating Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an 
X-Ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, and a Department for 
Diathermy and High- Frequency treatment. It also contains Laboratories 
for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside House of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at ; lentadeteniate. amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Patients may visit this branch for a short 
seaside change or for longer periods. The Hospital has its own private 
bathing house on the seashore. There is trout fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hewpited there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn tennis courts (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. 


For terms and further 
(Telephone: No. 2356-7 
appointment, 


to the Medical 
be seen in 


Superintendent 


particulars apply 
London by 


Northampton), who can 
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. ie he go through with it? He lifts the 
blade and gingerly tests its edge. It had 
, 

seemed easy planning days ahead, but 
/ his nerve fails him now the time has 
IY arrived. He thinks of people who suffer 
agony all their lives because of the 
very same thing. ... He can't! He 
wont! But no, it is too late now to 
change his mind. Mentally he squares 
his shoulders and he turns to pick 
up the blade which seemed to glitter 
menacingly in the morning sunlight— 
he’s gone too far now, and can do no- 
thing but go through with it. Footsteps 
| are heard growing nearer, he braces 
| himself for the act, the door opens... 
Whether or not it’s your 
first shave you should 
send fora free sample of 
Parke - Davis Shaving 
Cream to Euthymot 
(Dept. 113/21), Beak St., 
London, W.1, or better 
still, get alarge tube for 
1/6 at your chemist. It 
leaves the face, satin 


smooth without @ trace 
of soreness. 


"Here you are, son, some boiling hot 
water and a tube of Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream. It may be your first 
shave but you might just as well start 
right—there’s nothing like Parke-Davis 
Shaving Cream for a perfect shave.” 























BE THE WEATHER | 
FOUL Ok FAIR, | 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 





Society are daily called upon for help, not only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans of 
fishermen and sailors, and to aged and _ distressed 
seafarers. Funds needed to carry, on the work, 


| 
| WILL YOU HELPP 
} 





Patron: H.M. THE KING 
Admiral of the Fleet SIR ROGER KEY ES, Pie 
Be 
Pankers: Sec ed iry: : ' 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, 1.td. G. E. Maupr, Esq. | 


CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. 


President: 











“ARETHUSA” BOYS MAKE THE 
FINEST SAILORS IN THE WORLD 
THE NEW “ARETHUSA” 
TRAINING SHIP 
£18,000 STILL URGENTLY NEEDED 


FOR NEC trate COST OF PURC Ten ALTERATIONS, 
aC te eS NEW SHORE PRONT AGE, E 





THE OL D “ARETHUSA ” TRAINING SHIP "HAS BEEN 
CONDEMNED BY. THE ADMIRALTY AS WORN OUT AND 
UNFIT FOR FURTBER SERVICE. 

10,000 BOYS CRAVE BEEN SENT TO THE ROYAL NAVY 


AND MERC HA} ANT VT SERVICE, 


PLEASE HELP 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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TAKES ANY TYPE DOUBLE 
EDGE WAFER BLADE, BUT IS 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 
PERFECTION IN SHAVING 
‘WITH THE 


MODEL_BB 


In attractive Blue 
Moulded Case 
with 5 “Eclipse” 


Super 
Blades. 71'6 


on MODEL W 
HANDLE NS be Walt with one 
PICKS UP NES 5/. 


THE BLADE 








THE MAGN 





No more cut fingers | 


Sole Manufacturers: 


WITHOUT DANGER : %) U.K. ONLY. 


E 83 


SPECTATOR. 














CREATED FOR 
LUXURIOUS SHAVING. 


@ Accurately machined cap and guard 
result in perfect comfort and safety. 


® Micrometer adjustment to regulate 


blade edges to suit either light or 


stiff beards. 


@} Patented device centres every blade 
and ensures both edges shaving alike. 











JAMES NEILL & CO., (SHEFFIELD) LTD., COMPOSITE “STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 11. 






































ERE is a man who 

understands dress 

. who need never sacri- 
fice style to comfort, or 
pay unduly for either. His 
shirts are spruce and 
neatly tailored. His 
pyjamas are the surest 
means to quiet, restful 
sleep. YOU can dress as 
well, by asking for 
‘Luvisca’ garments at 
your Outfitters, Stores, and 
all Austin Reed Shops. 


SHIRTS | PYJAMA 




















: : ] x 
in striped d>- 3 U ] I S 
signs or plain | in striped de- 
shades, includ- | signs or plain 


























ing 2 comes | shades 
10/6 each | 17/6 each 


Garments made to measure 
subject to special quotation. 


LOOK FOR THE 
REGISTERED 
TAB. None genu- 
ine Without. 






































SOFT COLLARS ¢ Pam 


Ask for and see you get ‘ LUVISCA.’ There is 








nothing just-as-good. If any difficulty in. obtain- 
ing, write Courtaulds Ltd. (Dept. 58M. ), 16 
St. Martin’s-le Grand, London, E.C. 1, who will 















send you name of nearest retailer and 
F descriptive literature 





BISCUITS | 


By Appointment. 


Carr's Table Water Biscuits 
need no recommendation to 
sophisticated folk, and Carr’s 
Celery Biscuits will soon be 
equally renowned. They are 
made by the firm with over 
one hundred years’ experi- 
ence in the art of Biscuit 
mating. 
On sale in all the leading 
Stores in the U.S.A. Agents: 
ulius Wile Sons & Co., 10 
ubert Street, New York. 


©z08 


CELERY 
| BISCUITS 





MADE ONLY BY 


CARES 


Or CARLISLE 
ENGLAS D 
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In an unfamiliar element 


What a contrast! From crowded 
From tainted air to fresh 
invigorating breezes! The children are pleading— 
by the very urgency of their need. Will you 
answer that plea 
by a generous gift 
—now? 


What a change! 
slum to spacious sea. 





15,000 poor children 
to have a day in the 
country or at the sea- 
side. Cost 2/- each. 
£5 pays for 50. 


600 invalid children 
will be sent this sum- 
mer to a Holiday Home 
for a fortnight. Cost 
30/- each. 


Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged 
by The Rev. PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 








TUE HIGH DIVE, 





= re 
ALF, SARAH and 
“THE EAST END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine the LITTLE 'UN 
of the Mission, sent free on application. Full o will be grateful for 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. your response, 











SOUTH AFRICA 
Aug. 4th and 25th. Reduced Return Fares: 
£90 ist Clauss, £60 2nd Class, £30 3rd Class. 
CRUISES TO BELGIUM 
HOLLAND AND GERMANY 
10-11 days. Ist Class 12 Gns. 
TOURS TO MADEIRA OR 
CANARY ISLANDS 
Reduced Keturn Summer Fares: 

Madeira, £20 Ist class; £15 2nd Class; £10 3rd Class. 
Canaries, £20 Ist Class; £10 3rd Class. 
MEDITERRANEAN AND EGYPT 
Reduced Summer Fares. 

Write for Mllustrated Folders, 


Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C.3 
West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


CASTLE: 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 


. Manufacturer. 


No. 281. 
WHY WE DO IT 


A much valued correspondent asks us: why 
we keep advertising Mr. Bernard Shaw? Well, 
because we believe that Bernard Shaw is the best 
thing that could have happened England. An 
occasional Bernard Shaw in journalism, and a 
Lloyd George in politics, is a national necessity, 
Such compel the orthodox to examine the founda- 
tions of their fath. In these days of Democracy a 
real revising second chamber is vital, and yet the 
case for the House of Lords went by default. Our 
aristocracy had forgotten what aristocracy was for, 
Judging by their letters to the Press, the best 
defence our capitalists can suggest is that it is from 
capital that we finance social reform; that is the 
justification of capitalism is socialism! If Mr. Shaw 
said only foolish things he would be no danger to 
navigation, but mixed up with his folly one finds 
extremely wise things and we have been endeavour- 
ing to separate the wheat from the chaff. Mr. Shaw 
Visualises a time when the servant shall be, not 
greater than, but equal to his lord. Now whether 
equal incomes for all is possible or, if possible, 
desirable, we cannot for the life of us see any 
connexion between this equality and socialism 
or between it and capitalism for that matter. But 
under capitalism our shares, equal or otherwise, 
might be sufficient to keep us in reasonable comfort : 
under socialism to judge by Russia we risk the 
equality of starvation. Our dear England has been 
subjected to such constant doses, and constantly 
increasing doses, of socialism since the People’s 
Budget of 1909, as would have ruined any ordinary 
country, and has brought this one pretty nearly to 
its knees. Poverty we believe can be abolished, 
without abolishing liberty with it, only by giving 
capitalism the greatest possible freedom from 
Government interference. It may be said they 
have had that in the United States and it has 
resulted in millionaires at one end and misery at 
the other. Our reply would be that high protection 
there has not only corrupted politics beyond belief, 
but has forced business into enormous aggregates ; 
and as Mr. G. K. Chesterton is constantly reminding 
us Big Business is so near socialism as makes no 
difference. If the free working of capitalism is 
not interfered with capital tends to accumulate so 
quickly, to become so abundant, that it grows 
daily more difficult to live on the interest of it; 
and the idle rich must seek work and the idle poor 
‘an find work. Every attempt to legislate for 
financial equality only results in worse inequalities, 
* free’ education has made clerks so_ plentiful 
that few of them can procure the wages of a 
competent carpenter. But if legislation cannot 
bring about some equality of comfort an English- 
man’s sense of decency can, and would have done 
it long ago—he returned from the War determined 
that the comradeship of the trenches must 
continue—had not “ sloppy folly ” in high places 
made keeping even his own head above water a 
well nigh desperate business, 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


HERE can be little doubt that Sir John Simon does 
not see eye to eye with the majority of the Cabinet, 
which decided to claim at the disarmament Conference 
the right to use aerial bombs for police purposes in 
remote regions. Nor can there be any doubt but that on 
this occasion at least Sir John—who at the Foreign Office 
has by no means always expressed the prevailing British 
attitude—is on this question more in touch with the over- 
whelming feeling of the nation than his colleagues ; and 
he will strengthen his position in public estimation if he 
firmly maintains the view which he expressed in 1924, 
that indiscriminate destruction by bombing is “ a sinking 
back into what was the practice of the Middle Ages.” 
The reservation which Great Britain is attempting to 
insist upon at the Disarmament Conference is a serious 
obstacle to any serious progress of disarmament in the 
air, and lays this country open to the charge that she 
demands sacrifices from others which she is unwilling 

to make herself. 

* * * * 

There should be no shirking of any part of the issue 
about this question of police-bombing. It is a sacrifice 
that is demanded of this country, and a considerable one. 
Long ago Sir Samuel Hoare made out a very powerful 
case for the R.A.F. as being both a humane instrument 
for preserving peace in outlying regions and as an eco- 
nomical substitute for costly ground services. He 
showed how distant tribes in Iraq had been rescued and 
warfare averted by the swift despatch of bombing 
squadrons ; and how on the Indian frontier and elsewhere 
a small establishment of the R.A.F. could effectively do 
work which, without them, could only be done by the 
maintenance of large and costly forces. Recently Lord 
Winterton and others have taken up the tale, and 
pointed out what they call the “ general misconception ” 
of the use of aircraft for police purposes. There is no mis- 
conception among informed critics of the British reserva- 
tion, All that the apologists for the Air Force have 
stated is admitted, But it ought not to alter our attitude, 


Sir Gilbert Murray, speaking for the League of Nations 
Union, rightly says that the total abolition of bombing 
from the air is of such vital importance as to outweigh 
utterly a sacrifice of effectiveness in Iraq or India. The 
narrow official view is preferring the lesser advantage to 
the greater. There is no country in the world whose 
security has been so much diminished by the possibility 
of the bombing of her cities and arsenals as Great Britain. 
None stands to gain more by the prohibition of bombard- 
ments from the air. How can we expect other countries 
to relinquish this weapon in Europe if we are unwilling to 
relinquish it in so far as it suits our convenience elsewhere ? 
* * * * 

An Appeal from India 

It cannot be urged too strongly that the 
should give its most serious attention to a telegram signed 
by more than sixty Indians whose names carry great 
weight in responsible circles both in India and in England. 
They include such names as those of the poet, Mr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Lord Sinha, Mr. Rallia Ram, a leading 
Christian, and many other distinguished and moderate 
men not closely identified with a political party. Calling 
attention to the fact that Mr. Gandhi, in suspending Civil 
Disobedience for six weeks, has made a gesture which 
ought not to be disregarded, they declare the strong feeling 
prevalent among all classes in their country that this is the 
time for the release of political prisoners who have not 
been guilty of violence. They add that in their opinion 
it would be of the greatest value that Congress should be 
invited to collaborate in shaping the Constitution now 
under and they allude to the unhappy 
consequences which they “* dread to contemplate ” if the 
Government should fail to respond to the more favourable 


Government 


consideration, 


mood for the reception of the reforms. The appeal is one 
that carries with it the great moral weight of the most 
responsible spokesmen for India who know their country, 
and desire that the reforms should be a success. 
critical moment. The new Constitution cannot be satis- 


factorily applied without the goodwill of India, The 


This is a 
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Government should consider whether ‘at this moment, 
when Civil Disobedience is out of favour, the: release of 
political prisoners would not produce a better atmosphere 
for the reforms. 
* * ** ** 
Rights of Indian Civil Servants 
It is in no sense a reflection on the policy of the Indian 
White Paper that active and retired members of the 
Indian Civil Service shall express some anxiety about 
their status and rights to pension under the future Con- 
stitution. Their Associations have submitted memoranda 
on these questions to the Joint Select Committee on 
Indian Reforms. It is inevitable, and indeed desirable, 
that with the development of self-government there 
should be a tendency gradually to displace British 
officials in favour of Indians ; and it is natural that men 
who have prepared themselves for life service in India 
should feel some concern as to whether, under changed 
conditions, they will be able to pursue their careers until 
they reach the higher posts, and, if not, whether they 
will be compensated by suitable pensions. This is a real 
point. It has nothing whatever to do with the merits of 
the Reforms, and that larger issue is wisely avoided in 
the memoranda. In doing justice to India our Govern- 
ment must make sure that it does no injustice to a class 
of devoted servants of the Crown. The associations ask 
that pensionary charges should be debt liabilities of the 
Government of India, and that it should be the duty of 
the Secretary to insure payment. A_ statement of 
liability in the various cases ought to be made at the 
proper time in unmistakeable terms. 
k * * * 
The Four-Power Pact 
An important phase of European negotiation is now 
concluded by the initialling of the Four-Power Pact 
by Italy, Great Britain, France and Germany. This 
new instrument of agreement originally proposed by 
Signor Mussolini has been the subject of as many mis- 
givings as hopes. But whilst the four greatest Powers 
which, according to him, do in fact constitute a hierarchy 
in Europe, have undertaken solemnly to collaborate and 
agree among themselves on all questions that concern 
them, they have reassured the smaller States who have 
looked with alarm upon the prospects of “ Treaty 
revision” and interference with their rights. Though 
the Pact may not take us very far, a failure to conclude 
it—once the question had been broached—would have 
been serious. 
* * * * 
President Roosevelt and Congress 
The wave of enthusiasm for President Roosevelt, which 
seemed to batter down all obstacles in his path when he 
first came to power, has to some extent spent itself—at 
least in Washington—and he has been encountering 
increasing opposition in Congress to his far-reaching 
plans. The immense powers which he sought for the 
control of industry in the Industrial Recovery Bill were 
strenuously opposed, and it seemed that he might fail to 
varry the licensing clause necessary to his plan for con- 
trolling production, hours and wages in industry. The 
Senate has, however, passed the clause, but limiting its 
operation to a year. He is encountering still more for- 
midable opposition in regard to the War veterans’ pay- 
ments—Congress in its present mood being in favour 
of adding large sums, the effect of which would be to 
throw out completely the President’s economy plans, 
This question of payments to veterans holds the same sort 
of place in American politics that the dole at one time 
held in this country, With the balancing of the Budget in 
jeopardy the President may decide to put his personal 


popularity and prestige to the test and appeal over the 
heads of recalcitrant politicians in another broadcast 
speech to the nation. 

* * * * 


More People at Work 

The Employment return for May is encouraging. For 
the fourth month in succession the employed total is up 
and the unemployed total down. Trade and industry are 
at least on the up-grade. The numbers of unemployed 
on the register—2,582,000—are still terribly large, but they 
are less by 158,000 than they were last May and less by 
320,000 than they were last January. On the other hand, 
there are now 9,657,000 employed persons—a gain of 
372,000 in four months. In every district except the 
North-Eastern, dependent on coal and badly affected by 
the seasonal decline in that trade, unemployment. has 
decreased. Almost all industries except coal mining show 
an improvement, slight, perhaps, but none the less signifi- 
cant. 

* * * * 


Japanese Competition 

There can be no doubt as to the seriousness of Japanese 
competition with British goods in markets all over the 
world, The Federation of British Industries gave the 
facts in a report last week, and Mr. Colville, speaking 
for the Department of Overseas Trade in the House of 
Commons, confirmed them. Japanese exporters profit 
by low wage standards, depreciation of currency and 
by the intelligent guidance and heavy subsidies which 
their Government gives to merchants and_ shipping. 
The problem is to know how best to moderate this 
rivalry. Tariffs will hardly suffice, unless they are 
prohibitive, for the difference between Japanese and 
British prices is too great. And our Crown colonies 
and dependencies cannot be driven to a choice between 
buying British goods or going without. The Govern- 
ment’s efforts to arrive at some understanding with 
Japan for an allocation of markets may not seem very 
hopeful, but they point to a more sensible policy than 
that of a tariff war. 

* * * * 


The Religious Orders in Spain 

The situation in Spain has been developing for some 
time towards a struggle between the Republican Govern- 
ment and the Roman Catholic Church, and the prohibi- 
tion of official teaching by monks and nuns under the 
new Law Regulating Religious Orders has brought 
matters to a head. The Pope has addressed an Encyclical 
to the Bishops, clergy and people of Spain condemning 
the attitude of the Government towards the Church and 
-alling upon the faithful to use all legitimate means of 
inducing legislators to rescind hostile measures and of 
furthering religious education. The Spanish Episcopate 
has also issued a manifesto less moderate in its character, 
not only denouncing the law but also threatening its 
authors with excommunication and_ prohibiting — the 
attendance at State schools of Catholic children. The 
new régime has reasons for regarding Roman Catholic 
influence in Spain as favourable to Monarchism, and the 
Republic is not in the least disposed to tolerate the 
existence of a State within the State. On the one side 
the religious schools have been regarded as centres of 
anti-Republican propaganda; but on the other side 
there is naturally much uneasiness at the prospect of 
handing over some hundreds of thousands of children to 
purely secular schools. How the new teachers and the 
new schools are to be provided is not yet clear, but there 
is nothing to prevent monks and nuns from teaching ia 
their private capacity. 
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The Means Test 

The Minister of Labour was clearly justified in appoint- 
ing Commissioners to administer transitional payments 
jn the county of Durham. Their report shows that the 
County Council, with its Labour majority, ignored the 
statutory means test and distributed public money 
with an all too lavish hand. The cases cited speak for 
themselves. In a family of six, with an income of £600, 
the one unemployed person was given 15s. 3d. a week. 
Aman who drew £250 a year from twelve houses received 
a dole of 23s. 8d. a week. Another man, who owned 
his house and drew 85s. a week from eleven others, 
was given 15s. 8d. a week. A man with a wife and 
daughter, who drew 54s. a week from a small holding, 
two contracts and a pension, received 20s. a weck. 
Numerous other instances are given to show why the 
Commissioners were able to reject 4,878 claims from 
persons who could very well support themselves, and 
why they could only give partial assistance in 17,465 
cases. ‘These made up 30 per cent. of the cases and 
represented probably a waste of £10,000 a week. If all 
county councils were as deliberately spendthrift as 
Durham, the outlook for the taxpayer—and for the 
unemployed—would indeed be gloomy. 

* * * * 

Building Societies 

The Building Society movement in this country is now 
receiving the recognition which it so well deserves, 
Suecess throughout has attended the International Con- 
gress held in London this week, and the Prince of Wales 
voiced the feelings of the general community when he 
recognized the great things which have been accom- 
plished by the pioneers of Building Societies, pointing 
out at the same time, however, the great work which still 
remains to be done in the shape of slum clearances, &c. 
Few have made greater contributions to the Building 
Society movement than Sir Enoch Hill and Sir Harold 
Bellman, and in the course of his address last Tuesday 
Sir Harold Bellman, who acted as Chairman of the 
British Organization and Reception Committee, dealt 
with the romance and achievement of British Building 
Socicties. He stated that the movement now centrolled 
assets aggregating over £469,000,000, and during recent 
years had administered an appreciable proportion of the 
nation’s annual savings. ‘he average annual advances 
for the three years ended 1932 amounted to £87,000,000, 
and Building Society activity, said Sir Harold, had pro- 
vided a decidedly “* bright spot ” during the recent years 
of severe depression, for despite that depression the 
volume of annual advances had shown almost continuous 


expansion, 
* * * * 


Motoring Offences 

It is disappointing to find that the return of motor 
offences for the past year showed an increase of 
6,000 over the figures for 1931. The nightly wireless 
warnings and the daily printed reminders should have 
had more effect on drivers than the return suggests. 
Probably, most of the 338,667 offences noted in the case 
of 291,948 offenders were relatively trivial, but any one 
of them might have led to an accident. Some 40,000 
offences led to prosecutions, and 78 persons were 
committed for trial for manslaughter. Pernaps a little 
more severity on the part of local benches would raise 
the standard of driving and induce motorists to exercise 
more care. Leniency to such offenders is mistaken, 

* * * * 

Postal Motor Transport 

The Postmaster-General has made the only possible 
reply to the Union of Post Office Workers, who asked 
him not to introduce motor transport where it involved a 


reduction in the number of postmen. He pointed out 
that his duty was to serve the public in the best and 
cheapest way rather than to employ a maximum number 
of men. He reminded the Union that the motor-postmen 
were better paid and had less physical labour than when 
they trudged along, carrying heavy bags of mail. We 
can sympathize with the Union, who find that fewer 
auxiliary postmen are needed. Mechanization involves 
hardship here, as in so many other modern trades. But 
it cannot be avoided. Cheaper and speedier postal facili- 
ties will increase the work of the Post Office and thus 
create more employment in the long run, 
* * * * 

Holiday Cruises 

The shipping companies were very quick to seize the 
occasion of the discouragement to foreign travel caused 
by the fall of the pound to attract large numbers of 
tourists by their well-planned summer cruises. This 
year, as last year, many liners which would otherwise 
be out of employment, will be carrying pleasure parties 
on long and short voyages; and the companies are 
finding it wise to concert measures of rationalization to 
prevent wasteful duplication. It is claimed that they 
have not made very large profits out of the cruises. But 
they have taken the right course in keeping the fares low 
and attracting many passengers—a policy the railway 
companies were very slow to adopt. These trips have 
served a very good purpose in averting the necessity of 
laying up the ships, and by retaining in employment a 
hard-hit class—oflicers and men of the Mercantile Marine. 

* * * * 
Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The House 
of Commons adjourned last Friday after a debate which 
left it little wiser about the prospects of either the Eco- 
nomic Conference or some modus vivendi on War Debts. 
The latter exercises the minds of members the more, 
because it comes first in time and is something practical, 
but all that Mr. Chamberlain could say was that the 
United States Government was in possession of our views. 
As regards the Economic Conference, he summed up 
what he had already said on previous occasions, and 
defined the ideals as a return to some gold standard, a 
raising of the level of wholesale prices, and a resumption 
of reasonable freedom in international trade. The trouble 
is that these ideals lend themselves to pious resolutions, 
which the Conference could easily pass and leave to be 
worked out by Committees which in turn would be faced 
with all the difliculties of translating ideals into practice. 

* * x * 

Meanwhile the House has made some progress with but 
little change in the Finance Bill. The new clause impos- 
ing taxation upon Co-operative Societies passed its 
second reading easily, reckoned by votes, but uneasily by 
every other criterion. This uneasiness was best voiced 
by Mr. James Reid, whom it led into the plausible, but 
illogical conclusion that a proper use of reserves was not 
to extend business. Though determined on this point 
the Government proved fairly conciliatory on others. 
Captain Cazalet was given an invitation to produce a better 
way of levying death duties on agricultural estates and 
Captain Crookshank was given a promise that the Public 
Accounts Committee should know something about the 
Exchange Equalization Fund. But the House really 
seemed only anxious to adjourn, and it will be difficult 
to find much interest in domestic affairs until after the 
next fortnight is over. The probable attitude of the 
House towards international problems is that it will sup- 
port anythin which the Government may choose to do or 
propose, but that the bolder the Government’s action the 
warmer the support will be, 
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TH 


 paaoneng before has there been an assembly of statesmen 
and experts so representative of all the nations of 
the earth as that which meets in London next week. 
Their task, after Jong warning and opportunities for 


preparation, is to work out a joint economic plan of 


campaign in an endeavour to remove some of the palpable 
causes of confusion. For three and a half years traders 
and bankers have been waiting in hope that the old 
familiar see-saw of slump and boom would reassert 
itself automatically ; but at last it has become certain 
that this is no temporary depression, and that there is 
something radically wrong which, if allowed to persist, 
may threaten the very basis of civilization. The far-flung 
web of production and distribution and international 
finance is tangled, and many hands are tugging in 
different directions at the threads. Each nation has 
endeavoured to take measures within its own borders. 
Each has hoped to isolate itself from the world storm 
and create a domestic haven protected by tariff barriers 
or exchange restrictions, and in so doing has intensified the 
evil. Though the procedure of production and exchange 
after a century of expansion demands that the trading 
unit today should be nothing less than the whole world, 
the nations have been endeavouring to set back the 
clock and return to parochialism. ‘The World Conference 
meets to make a new beginning in an attempt to repair 
by international co-operation the damage done by econo- 
mic nationalism. 

The problems are manifold, but the experts, by neat 
devices of analysis and pigeon-holing, have resolved them 
into four main classes, three of which will be discussed 
officially by the Conference, and the fourth, the skeleton in 
the cupboard—the debts—will be anxiously scrutinized 
behind the scenes. The first objective, as Mr. Chamberlain 
said last week, ought to be ‘ the raising of world prices 
to a more satisfactory level and their maintenance at 
something like that level.” The problem involved may be 
called one of over-production or under-consumption, and 
it makes a difference from which point of view it is 
approached. While there seem to be no limits to the 
power of increasing production, the world’s power of 
absorbing the products is, in fact, as it is now ordered, 
limited in a variety of ways. Some of the limits are 
natural, since consumers will never require more than a 
certain amount of such a commodity, for example, as 
bread. But some are limits of purchasing power which 
under an idéal order would not exist, and they arise from 
unemployment and low wages aggravated by artificial 
restrictions on supply and demand. 

Bui the immediate reality to which we have got to face 
up, said Mr. Chamberlain, is that there is now over- 
production, and that prices cannot recover to a point 
which will bring prosperity to the prime producers 
without restriction or regulation. The necessity of dealing 
with a situation in which there is a glut is therefore the 
first part of the problem. But it would be a grave error 
to treat this negative aspect of the question as if it were 
the whole of it. To regulate production at a moment 
when there is a glut of commodities is an obvious tem- 
porary necessity, but such action ought to be accompanied 
by efforts to stimulate consumption —and it was with this 
cnd in view that the Prime Minister and President 
Roosevelt considered the question of programmes of 
capitalexpenditure, Constructive statesmanship cannot be 
content to stave off the evil of unremuneyative prices 
by limiting production and no more, That would be 
to condemn the world to renain with its present imade- 
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quate standard of living ad infintum. In taking measures 
to deal with the consequences of a glut it is essential 
to bear in mind a future progressive expansion of pro- 
duction for the fuller satisfaction of the consumers’ needs, 

The second problem is that of the currencies. Until 
they are free from violent fluctuations interitational 
trade has in it a perpetual element of guess-work or 
gambling. The British Government has laid down 
certain conditions which must be satisfied before it 
will contemplate a return to the ‘gold standard, and 
these conditions require not only that the Central Banks 
should play the orthodox game, but also that violent 
interference with the flow of trade by high tariffs, 
exchange restrictions and huge payments of War debts 
should cease. This brings us at once to the third problem 
-—that of tariffs. Every economist in every country 
agrees that a lowering of tariffs is am indispensable 
preliminary of trade recovery, and Mr. Chamberlain 
enunciated a doctrine to which even statesmen in high 
Protectionist countries are willing to subseribe in theory, 
though they do not conform in practice, when he said 
that the continual raising of tariff walis till they form a 
complete barrier to the passing of trade over their tops 
is a policy injurious to the countries which impose tiem 
no less than to the countrics against which they are 
directed. Great. Britain can no longer claim to_ be 
innocent in this respect ; Mr. Chamberlain’s distinction 
between a high-tariff policy which “ prohibits ” imports 
and a low-tariff policy which “ checks” them is a 
difference in degree rather than in kind. But. this 
country at least stands, if not for Free Trade, for Freer 
Trade; though it cannot be denied that the bargaining 
advantages we were supposed to gain by Protection 
have in some measure been removed by the commit- 
ments of Ottawa. Our main hope of persuading other 
countrics to lower their barriers lies in their own con- 
viction that these act in restraint of their own exports 
—and here every statesman, not least in America, is 
handicapped by the interests and prejudices of sections 
of his compatriots. 

Broadly speaking, the reason for the summoning of 
the World Conference is that economic nationalism has 
failed. The only thorough-going curative policy would 
he a complete reversal of the old methods and_ the 
adoption of an international policy in the fullest sense 
of the term. If it were really a cure and not a palliative 
that the world was intent upon, it would be necessary 
that the economic swords should be turned into plough- 
shares, and that there should be a rationalization of the 
productive capacity of the world. It would be idle to say 
that we are confident that any government of any 
country has prepared a comprehensive policy of heroic 
proportions and is ready to give a splendid lead to the 
If any such proposal were forthcoming, is there 
statesmanship enough in the world to respond to it and 
silence the voices of misguided forms of patriotism: which 


nations. 


new conditions have made ol solete ? The. still smal! 
voice of habitual pessimism and self-distrust has made 
itself heard in London, in Paris. in New York, in Berlin. 
The terrible need for concerted action is clear enough. 
The moment is ripe. 
assembling. We hav» been warned not to expect too 
much. But it is well to remember that we shall not 
get more than we expect, and that statesmen would 
not casily be forgiven if the spirit in which they entered 
the Conference was that of men expecting, and therefore 
planning, too little, 


The delegates of all countries are 
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Ourselves and China 


HE visit of Mr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese Minister of 
Finance, to this country may well have important 
results. It is certain that he would not have left his desk 
for a tour round the world if conditions in China had not 
been much more stable than they were some months ago. 
In fact, changes have taken place in the past year which, 
withevery precaution against optimism so often unhappily 
defeated in China, do seem to offer solid ground for hope 
of better days. China, disappointed of help from abroad 
against Japan, has been thrown back upon herself, and 
now stands at a critical point in her history, when wise 
help from without may be of the greatest moment not 
only to her, but to the world. And on our side there is an 
undoubted feeling that our policy in the Far East needs 
wholesale revision. Mr. Soong himself has earned a de- 
servedly high reputation for financial ability and personal 
integrity. Despite civil war, Communism and the con- 
flict with Japan, he has done wonders for China’s battered 
finances. During the first four years of his régime, he used 
to complain that all his time was wasted in raising loans 
to keep the Government going. From early in 1929 down 
to the Manchurian outbreak in September, 1931, was an 
almost unbroken succession of civil wars. But the past 
year has seen something better. In December, 1931, 
General Chiang Kai-shek’s Government was dragged 
down in a storm of war fever. In fact, General Chiang 
himself has always recegnized the impossibility of China’s 
meeting Japan on equal terms, and is far more interested 
in restoring order at home. The Cantonese, who domi- 
nated the new Government, quickly discovered the hope- 
lessness of their promised strong measures with the 
Japanese. In four months they had faded away to the 
South, leaving General Chiang to take up the burden again. 
In May of last year Nanking made a striking announce- 
ment. The old policy of trying to establish ascendancy 
over all China simultaneously—impossible in any case 
in so vast and disparate a country, doubly so under the 
prevailing conditions of anarchy and poverty—was 
relaxed. Nanking declared she would fight no more civil 
wars but concentrate all efforts for the moment on the 
Yangtze Valley, leaving other regions temporarily to 
their own devices. Finance was put under a Board, 
largely composed of shrewd business men, with Mr. 
Soong as chairman. All expenses were cut down; a 
grand conversion of internal loans has saved $100,000,000 
as much more has actually been saved on the 
army; and the year’s budget for the first time was 
balanced without loans. Not the least promising change 
has been the check put upon the Kuomintang’s hitherto 
absolute monopoly of power, which all thinking Chinese 
denounce, and a greater disposition to call in the help of 


a vear ; 


the solid middle classes. 

It is obvious that such a policy must tend at first to 
accentuate existing cleavages. China is indeed three 
virtually independent States, not counting Manchuria 
and some outlying districts—Canton, head of a federation 
of the five Southern provinces ; Nanking in the Yangtze 
Valley; and the North, where the hold of the central 
Government on Peking is precarious. Yet these apparent 
divisions may be the first stage towards a more truly 
Chinese way of thinking (of which indeed there are not a 
few signs) than has been seen for twenty years. China 
hever was, in reality, other than a federation of auto- 
nomous States, bound to the Throne by a loose ollicial 
The procrustean policy of the Kuomintang 
was always hopeless. And if Nanking can create on the 
Yangtze a compact well-ordered State (it would be about 


hierarchy. 


nine times the size of Great Britain, containing 170,000,000 
people and vast natural wealth), its prosperity must draw 
other regions into its orbit and peacefully accomplish the 
unification which force shows no signs of achieving. But 
the difficulties are enormous. Communism, 
severely hit by General Chiang’s campaign last autumn, 
still controls considerable areas and permeates China 
with propaganda, Illicit tax bureaux are legion: in 
some districts taxes have been collected for fifteen and 
twenty years ahead. All this must go if the peasant, on 
whom all China rests, is to make a living. But every 
bureau suppressed means a swarm of unemployed officials 
added to the multitude of disgruntled politicians and 
place-seekers ever secking a chance to drag down the 
Government. The North too is in a dangerously uncertain 
state. With all its traditional contempt for the South, it 
has never taken to democratic government and dislikes 
Chiang Kai-shek. A declaration of autonomy, paving 
the way to a union between Northern China and Man- 
chukuo is clearly among the possibilities, though the 
terms of the armistice signed last week suggest that 
Japan proposes to retire north of the Great Wall after 
all. But between what Japan has proposed and what she 
has done in the past there has often been a wide gulf. 


though 


However that may be, the political and economic 
future of China is a matter of considerable moment to the 
world and of particular moment to this country in view of 
our extensive commercial relations with the Chinese. 
The establishment of either Russian or Japanese domina- 
tion over China would be profoundly unfortunate from 
every point of view except Russia’s and Japan’s. How 
far events do move in that direction may depend largely 
on the turn given to British policy towards China in the 
immediate future, and in particular in the conversations 
Mr. Soong will no doubt have with British Ministers in 
the next week or two. Sir Austen Chamberlain’s historic 
memorandum of Christmas, 1926, did a good deal to create 
a favourable atmosphere, but it cannot be pretended that 
the British attitude in the course of the recent Manchurian 
negotiations at Geneva was calculated to convince the 
Chinese of the friendly feeling of this country towards 
them. From the League of Nations, which she identifies 
with the Western world, China has received little support 
in her unequal struggle against Japanese aggression. 
There is opportunity now for this country, at any rate, to 
display some practical sympathy with her in her diffi- 
culties. 
suggests itself at once. 
Chinese desire that the British Minister in China be raised 
to the rank of Ambassador should be gratified. More 
than that, every endeavour should be made to secure 


One obvious step, which would count for much, 
There is every reason why the 


2 man of eminent qualities—preferably in this case 
someone outside diplomatic routine, such as we have 
more than once sent to Washington—to fill the post on 
Sir Miles Lampson’s retirement. The 
Cabinet needs the most authoritative advice it is possible 
For the rest 
the subjects that can most prolitably be discussed between 
the two countries will no doubt be indicated by Mr. 
Soong. China’s chief need, both for commercial develop- 
ment and for the pacification of the country, is good 
communications, both road and rail, and the possibility 
of British co-operation in that field may well be considered. 
However it can best be achieved, the stability of the 
largest Asiatic State must always be a matter of prime 
concern to a Power whose Asiatie interests are as exten- 


approaching 


to get from its representative on the spot. 


sive as our own, 
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A Spectatot’s Notebook 


IR ERIC DRUMMOND 
General of the League of Nations at the end of this 
month and I understand his appointment as British Am- 
bassador at Rome will be announced very shortly. It is 
not a satisfactory development. Nothing, obviously, could 
be more undesirable than that it should be considered the 
natural thing for League of Nations oflicials to have tolook 
for subsequent preferment to their own countries’ diplo- 
matic service, Sir Eric Drummond himself is socompletely 
incapable of being influenced by such considerations that 
it is possible to speak perfectly plainly. And the plain 
fact is that the principle is thoroughly bad. The present 
Seeretary-General is far too valuable a man to be allowed 
to go into retirement in the fifties, but it does not 
particularly enhance the prestige of his present oflice that 
he should move on from it to a post that ranks no higher 
than fourth or fifth among the diplomatic appointments in 
his country’s gift. There are other positions at least as 
honourable and lucrative which he could much more 
appropriately have been offered. As it is he naturally 
takes what comes. Some arguments can no doubt be 
adduced for the return of League officials to their national 
diplomatic service, but more can be adduced against it. 
‘The real reproach lies with the League itself. It has never 
so much as considered whether it could have made some 
arrangement that would have enabled Sir Eric’s services 
to be drawn on when necessary for the many special 
missions, some of them of much delicacy, which the League 
constantly has to discharge. 


ceases to be 


* * * * 
One’s usual experience in looking over a new Honours 
list is to exclaim on-its dullness. But this year’s Birthday 
Honours include an unusual number of interesting names. 
A good many years ago I thought that it would scarcely 
he possible to overlook the claims of Sir Ernest Palmer to 
a peerage. Iam sure that if he had devoted one-quarter 
of the attention to the assistance of a powerful political 
party that he has devoted to the assistance of music his 
name would have been included long ago. He founded 
the Patron’s Fund of the Royal College of Musie thirty 
years ago, and sinee then I doubt if anyone has so per- 
sistently and judiciously endeavoured to eneourage 
British and instrumentalists. From Sir 
Ernest Palmer one turns to General Seely, the hero of 
Savings Certificates, and from him to Sir Edward Elgar, 
} wonder whether Sir Edward prefers the G.C.V.O., 
which he now receives, or the O.M., which he had alr rady. 
‘Yo some thousands of persons—perhaps hundreds of 
thousands—-the most pleasing item of all is the bestowal 
of a Companion of Honour on that pioneer of the best 
Miss Horniman. 


composers 


drama 
* * % %* 

A year ago one heard very much about Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald’s activities in the Government and very little 
about Mr. Baldwin. Now one hears very much about 
Mr. Baldwin and considerably less about Mr. MacDonald. 
‘There may be other reasons for this, but one of them is 
the series of insubordinate movements in the Conservative 
ranks which are inevitable when one party has an over- 
wheiming majority. There was a minor revolt in regard 
to the taxing of the profits of Co-operative Societies. Mr, 
Baldwin dealt with it. There is a major revolt taking the 
form of repeated guerilla attacks on the question of the 
Indian Reforms. That has given Mr. Churchillopportunities 
for grandiose speeches from time to time, and his son, in 
Churchillian fashion, made a brief proveecative incursion 
into Sir Kdward Grigg’s clection campaign at Altrincham. 


Secretary-_ 


These episodes serve to give a certain liveliness to the 


routine of politics. But, after all, in dragging India into 
it one is playing with fire. Serious criticism—that is one 
thing ; provocative electioncering—that is quite different, 
I am glad to see that Mr. Baldwin is determined to take 
the bull by the horns, and make a serious exposition of 
the Government’s policy on India at the Conservative 
Party conference on June 28th. 
* * * * 

Mr. Lloyd George is an extraordinarily effective 
writer, as anyone can sec who has been reading his War 
memoirs. But I do not think he will ever be spoken of 
as a ‘‘ man of letters,” though I 
certain circumstances, he might have become a poet, and 
that in other circumstances he might have become a 
powerful journalist like Mr. Garvin. The case of Myr, 
Winston Churchill is different. IT am not at all sure that 
he has not missed his vocation, and that perhaps he ought 
to have been, not secondarily, but primarily, a writer, 
Up to now the books he has written have been on con- 
temporary questions or matters which have come within 
his personal experience (I suppose I may imelude his 
father in that category). But in the work he has just 
completed on the great Duke of Mariborougn, we shall 
have the opportunity for the first time of seeing how his 
literary talent shapes in the task of presenting objectively 
the life of an historical personage. 

* * * * 


‘an conceive that, in 


Often, when I visit a theatre, I am perplexed by the 
music 1 hear, not only in the matter of the excerpts 
chosen, but by the moments at which it is thought suit- 
able for them to be rendered. Music is played during the 
intervals, I imagine, on the supposition that members of 
the theatre-going public may be protected from that 
silence which fosters private thought : thought (so runs, 
I fancy, the mind of the management) being naturally un- 
congenial to them and, if indulged in, liable to be at the 
expense of the play. Music acts as a hypnotically soothing 
influence, and for it, therefore, on these occasions, there 
is something to be said. But what possible pretext can 
there be, other than the anaesthesia of the perforners, 
for the melting airs which are sometimes distilled in the 
course of an act?) The last three plays I have seen were 
all alllicted with this rococco trimming. And the fact 
that the orchestras were markedly inexpert did not 
assist in qualifying my displeasure. 

* * * * 

A reviewer is, traditionally, overworked, but I have 
noticed lately evidences of an industry which seems 
nearly sweated labour, though whether it is self-imposed 
or not one cannot judge. The reviewer of fiction, who 
contributes a regular weekiy article to a Sunday paper, 
rarely deals with less than seven books, and the number 
not infrequently reaches more than a dozen. That is to 
say, in the course of a year he will read (presumably ) and 
discuss about three hundred books. I wonder how long 
such a routine allows a critic to retain: his senses not to 
mention his sensibility. And what of the reviewer in an 
evening paper who, in the course of his week’s work, 
recently managed to review a score of books, some of 
them “ Omnibus ” volumes in which he was able, with all 
the appearances of plausibility, to discern the most impor- 
tant contributions ?- And what of the contributor to an 
esteemed contemporary. who on a page dedicated to 
“Rapid Reviews ” has managed to deal. with fifty-one 
books in the course of the last three weeks ? 

JANUS. 
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Indian Reform: A Criticism of the White Papert 
By Str Micuart O'Dwyer. 
[An article on “ Indian Reform: the Case for the White Paper,” by Lord Meston, appeared in last week's Seecravor.] 


HK advocates of the White Paper policy and _ its 

critics have this in common: both may be credited 
with « sincere desire to promote the well-being of the 
peoples of India. The difference is as to the methods. 
The former approach the problem as politicians influenced 
largely by their opposite numbers, the Indian politicians, 
and believe that the desired end can be attained by 
establishing in India’ British democratic institutions. 
The latter look at the problem from the standpoint of 
administration, which intimately concerns every one of 
our 350 million Indian fellow-subjects—while only a 
few millions understand or are interested in politics; they 
hold that certain proposals of the White Paper, so far 
from improving the present system of administration, 
based on the development of the indigenous Oriental 
system by British ideals and a British agency ultimately 
responsible to Parliament, will inevitably lead to deteriora- 
tion and retrogression. 

The Lord Chancellor, in closing the third Round Table 
Conference, eloquently expressed the former view when 
he appealed to the Indian States to join the proposed 
Federation in these words: ‘‘ India is thirsting, India is 
calling ; you have put the cup to her lips, do not delay 
her drinking it—you have excited the hopes of India. 
Hope deferred makes the heart sick.” This rhetorical 
appeal no doubt expressed the aspirations of a consider- 
able section of Indian politicians ; though not of all, for 
at that very meeting the representatives of the great 
Hindu and Sikh minorities in the Punjab made it clear 
that they at least would prefer not to drink of the proffered 
cup as it would place them under the permanent domina- 
tion of the Muslim majority. | No doubt other minorities 
hold the same views. For the only line of political 
cleavage is communal, and every province will, under the 
White Paper proposals, be governed by a communal 
majority replacing the present impartial British rule 
administered by an agency which in the superior grades 
isnow roughly half British, half Indian and in the others 
almost exclusively Indian. As a set off to Lord Sankey 
one may quote the reasoned views of the Simon Com- 
mission —composed of politicians of all British parties — 
formed after two years intensive study on the spot. 

“The great mass of the people desire personal rule, and we 
believe that for many years to come there can be no adequate 
substitute for it. Personal rule does not mean the autocracy 
of the Services; but it does mean that within the range set by 
its general policy Government entrusts to its responsible officials 
in the districts a wide discretion. It is only by the main- 
tenance of such relations as these between Government and its 
servants, that the best sort of administration can be provided 
for the wide areas of British India.” 

That is the system which in the last 100 years has 
aiven British India internal security, 
impartial justice, a progressive and _ cilicient adminis- 
tration in all branches to an extent unknown in its past 
history and unparalleled today in any country on the 
mainland of Asia. Its success has been mainly due (a) 
to the wise control of the British Parliament in all matters 
of first-rate importance; (b) to that control being 
exercised by the great all-India services—I.C.S., Police, 
Public Works, Irrigation, Forests, Medical, Educational, 
ke, &e., in which the small British nucleus, now less 
than 3,000 and rapidly disappearing, set the British 
standards of integrity and efliciency, and succeeded 
in infusing into their Indian colleagues and subordinates 
something of the same spirit. The White Paper proposals 
vo far to eliminate those two beneficent influences. The 
reduction of British officials is the last thing the Indian 
peoples desire. 


external and 


Responsibility for the good government of India is now 
to be transferred in the central government (excepting the 
Army and Foreign Affairs) and in the whole field of 
provincial administration to elective Indian legislatures, 
including a few non-official British traders, acting through 
Indian Ministers, upon whose advice the Governor- 
General and Governors of Provinces must ordinarily 
act. It is true that they are given “ special respon- 
sibilities ” to safeguard public security, the rights of 
minorities and of what will be left of the all-India Services, 
to prevent fiscal discrimination, &e., and in those 
emergencies they can act contrary to the Ministers’ advice 
or even veto their decisions. These are the “ Safe- 
guards ” which we hear so much about. The term has 
an ominous significance when we remember how futile 
were the Safeguards in the Irish Treaty. If it is argued 
that they will be more effective in India, the reply is 
(a) that the Governor-General and Governors, deprived 
of British colleagues, and with all the Services con- 
cerned, except the Army, transferred to the control 
of Indian Ministers—often inexperienced, 
strongly partisan and even openly or secretly hostile 
will be so isolated that he will be unable to intervene 
till it is too Jate, or may find delay or obstruction 
preventing the execution of his orders; and (b) that 
experience in India and clsewhere shows that in practice 
it is impossible to govern for any length of time by the use 


sometimes 


of emergency powers. 

On this point the great authority of Sir William 
Marris, the chief author of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report and Governor of Assam and the United Provinces 
under the Reforms of 1919, may be cited : 

** imergency powers in fact can never be made a regular instru- 

ment of government, and during the past ten years (1921-31) 
out of anxiety to avoid using them the Government of India has 
repeatedly been forced into positions which it is difticult to believe 
that its better judgement would have accepted.” 
If that was the case in the past when the Government of 
India had Parliament behind it and all the administrative 
agency under its how much will the 
situation be when it is deprived of both these supports ? 
But here one is met by the plausible argument that 
we are pledged and cannot go back on our word. It 
is now admitted, however, that Parliament has a free 
hand to reject or alter the proposals as it thinks fit. 

Those of us who are so freely charged with being 
* Die-hards,” “ reactionaries with a pre-War mind,” 
** wishing to set back the clock,” &c., take our stand on 
the Act of 1919. Our main of the White 
Paper is that it goes far beyond the intentions of Parlia- 
ment as expressed in that Act, and ignores the proposals 
of the Statutory Commission appointed under that Act 
to advise Parliament as to its future Indian policy. The 
Preamble to the Act states the policy, viz. : 

(a) Increasing association of Indians in every branch 


control, worse 


criticism 


of the administration, and 

(b) The gradual development of self-governing insti- 
tutions 

(c) With a view to the progressive realization of 
responsible government in British India as an integral 
part of the Empire. 

It further prescribed these conditions, among others, 
(1) that progress is to be by 
(2) that the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament upon whom responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian progress. 

From this it is clear that the supreme test of any 


‘ 


‘successive stages,” and 
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scheme is—will it promote “‘ the welfare and advance- 
ment oi the: Indian peoples”? That test has never 
been applied by those responsible for the White Paper. 
We hold that if it is applied the main features of the 
scheme, e¢.g., the grant of full provincial autonomy 
including the transfer of the Courts and Police, and the 
transfer of responsibility at the Centre to a nebulous 
all-India Federation (the conditions for which may never 
come into existence), must be condemned. 

Space does not allow of detailed discussion. Briefly 
it may be said in regard to the three heads of policy : 

(a) The Act of 1919 rightly provided for the increasing 
association of Indian ollicials ; the White Paper will in 
practice eliminate the small and indispensable British 
clement except in the 1.C.S. and Police, where judgement 
is suspended for 5 years. 

(b) Where official supervision of self-governing institu- 
tions has already been abandoned, as in the case of 
municipalities, the results have in many cases admittedly 
been disastrous ; while the grant of partial responsibility 
in several provinces has led to marked deterioration in 
the administration, and in Bengal and the Central 
Provinces to the resumption of British control. 

(c) Instead of proceeding “ gradually” and “ by 
stages,” the White Paper proposes to transfer at one 
sweep all the responsibility of the British Crown and 
Parliament, hitherto admirably discharged, to pseudo- 


29 


—=, 


democratic Assemblies elected by a narrow and mainly 
illiterate body of voters, divided not by political, but by 
sectarian issues, and forming no solid basis for this 
so-called “ responsible government.” 

Before asking Parliament to accept this rash scheme 
and abandon its own. responsibility, let its promoters 
take up the challenge of its critics and prove, if they can, 
that it will ensure to the peoples of India the essentials 
of good government as now enjoyed, viz. : 

(1) External and internal security, 

(2) Pure and impartial justice, 

(3) Efficient and progressive administration, 

(4) Light taxation. 

We hold that every one of these essentials of good govern. 
ment will be seriously jeopardized by the White Paper 
scheme. But provided British control of the Central 
Executive—the all-India legislature will, of course, 
retain its present wide powers of making laws and voting 
the budget—and of law and order in the Provinces 
is retained, we are willing to take the risk of transferring 
all the rest of provincial administration, including 
Finanee, Land Revenue, Irrigation, Forests, &e., hitherto 
reserved, to the control of provincial legislatures. Surely 
Provincial Ministers should prove their. capacity to 
administer the nine great Provinces, with an average 
population of 30 millions, before claiming to control the 
British Indian Empire. 


Air Mastery: As It Might Have Been 


By Emite CAMMAERTS. 


N no European country did the great inventions which 
revolutionized modern life excite such widespread 
enthusiasm as in France. Barthélemy’s poem on Steam, 
published in 1845, is almost forgotten today, and few 
remember Lesguillon’s discourse on the same subject, 
which was crowned by the French Academy in the fol- 
lowing year, while the long dramatic poem of the Belgian 
Charles Potvin, La Vapeur, with its Steam Spirits and 
Genius of Industry, has become a literary curiosity. 
There is no doubt, however, that these strange outbursts 
were inspired by a sincere enthusiasm, and that Maxime 
Ducamp, the theorist of this new school of modernist 
literature, felt himself to be fully justified in upbraiding 
his colleagues for praising Venus instead of Steam-Power, 
and Bacchus rather than Electricity. The fact that 
religion was at a discount in France, during the later 
Romantic period, no doubt induced many writers to seek 
new outlets for their idealism, and to sing the wonders 
of human science and ingenuity. 

The climax came in 1850, while the inventor Pétin was 
at work on his new dirigible, in his workshop in the Rue 
Marbocuf in Paris. The future Napoleon IIT, who was 
still at this time President of the Republic, was one of the 
inventor’s first subseribers and inspected the new machine. 
This was twenty-four metres Jong and forty-six metres 
high. and it combined the features of previous inventions ; 
four balloons connected by horizontal planes, and a series 
of propellers worked by steam. Under the spell of Pétin’s 
eloquence the French imagination caught fire, and a 
number of well-known authors extolled the new invention 
in the Press. The dirigible became not only the finest 
achievement of human genius, but the symbol of Liberty 
and Fraternity, the very realization of the dreams of the 
great Revolution, the final emancipation and glorification 
of Man. “ Mankind takes possession of the globe,” wrote 
the poct Théophile Gautier. ‘ What will become of 
frontiers, customs, passports and all those old forms of 
What wars will 
be possible, when nations exchange visits like friends 


barbarism which we call civilization ? 


living in the same street?” In a story published in the 
Musée des Familles, in 1851, Jules Verne praised the 
conquest of the air, which was to solve the problem of 
human happiness. But the strangest literary effort in- 
spired by Pétin’s popularity is no doubt the poem 
entitled: Icare vengé par Pétin, by F. Barrillot, which 
retold the sad downfall of Daedalus’s son and emphasized 
the striking contrast between the Failure of the Ancients 
and the Success of the Moderns. 

Victor Hugo had left Paris for his voluntary exile 
shortly after the construction of the dirigible, and seems 
never to have become reconciled to the idea of the definite 
failure of the invention. In his pamphlet against the new 
Emperor, entitled. Napoléon le Petit, he developed 
Gautier’s idea as to the sweeping effect of the conquest of 
the air. As soon as the problem is solved, he declares, all 
the barriers impeding thought, commerce, industry and 
progress must vanish; ‘ In spite of censorship, books and 
newspapers will rain down upon Rome, Naples, Vienna, 
Petersburg ; the word is manna, and the serf will gather 
it in every furrow. Fanaticism dies, oppression becomes 
impossible. . . . No more hatreds, no more conflicting 
interests, no more wars; a new life, made up of concord 
and light, inspires and comforts the world ;_ the fraternity 
of the peoples traverses space ; | men intermingle in the 
heavens.” 

At that time the poet conceived the idea of sailing 
over Paris and dropping copies of Napoléon le Petit on the 
heads of the Parisians. 

In his Philosophie de Victor Hugo, Paul Berret explains 
that, in his Guernsey retreat, the poet had gathered 
together a large number of documents and pictures on 
the subject, and that Plein Ciel (1859), one of the finest 
poems of La Légende des Siecles, can only be understood 
in the light of his earlier enthusiasm for Pétin’s invention. 
The engineer’s failure had left the  poet’s faith 
undaunted. In a kind of apocalyptic vision, he sees 
floating in the sky a wonder-ship which, by sheer move- 
ment, “ brings new youth to decayed races, establishes 
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true order, shows the right way, and fills man with so 
much of heaven that all frontiers vanish.” The dirigible’s 
divine function is to form the “ unique nation, at once the 
first and the last, 

De promener Vessor dans le rayonnement, 

Et de faire planer, ivre de firmament, 

La Liberté dans la lumiére .. .” 

We may smile at such untranslatable images, but the 
wittiest criticism will not help us to solve the problem 
with which we are confronted.. Why have later successes 
not produced the same literary reaction as these early 
failures in our attempts to conquer the air? Or, to put 
it broadly, how is it that these nineteenth-century inven- 
tions assumed a symbolic meaning in the eyes of the 
public which our contemporary inventions seem to lack ? 
Surely it is not because the latter are less wonderful. Is 





it not rather because we have, to a certain extent, lost 
confidence in their ability to bring happiness to mankind ? 
The way in which they were used during the Great War 
shows that they were two-edged tools which increased our 
power for evil as well as good. But the War must not be 
held entirely responsible. The disillusion is of much 
earlier date. With the end of the nineteenth century, 
writers and artists as well as philosophers began to lose 
their faith in the Religion of Mankind, and the abuse of 
industrialism had shown that steam was not necessarily 
the harbinger ef prosperity and comfort. However 
exaggerated Hugo’s and Gautier’s hopes may now appear 
to us, it was the sincere expression of the optimism of 
their day, and if we do not regret the awakening which 
followed, we cannot but envy the enthusiasm which 
allowed those hopes to fly so high. 


Abolishing the Slums 


By F. Yrats-Brown. 


NEW report on the slums in the neighbourhood of 

Kentish Town* provides a just occasion for com- 
ment on the present situation of Housing in England. 
Six years ago, when criticizing the then existing condi- 
tions in Westminster, we urged upon our readers the im- 
portance of,a national effort to end a national disgrace. 
Since then much water has flowed down the Thames. 

The Thames, indeed. overflowed its banks, and drowned 
like rats in traps some of the poor people who were living 
in basements already condemned as unfit for human 
habitation. We have hed inquiries, Acts of Parliament, 
speeches, many articles in this and other publications, 
and some excellent pioneer work (though necessarily 
limited in scope) by various Housing Societies, chiefly in 
London. Something has been done, but not nearly 
enough, as those indefatigable surveyors, Miss Barclay 
and Miss Perry, show us in their report of conditions 
today in Ward 2 of the Borough of St. Pancras. The 
first report, which they published in 1927, drew attention 
to the misery in which the poor lived in one of the richest 
Boroughs in England. Since then they have done much 
to ventilate the subject of Housing. In their most recent 
survey they employ the same methods now as in the first : 
a fair, exact and moderate presentment of facts which 
should horrify us all if our consciences were not dulled 
by custom, and, perhaps, stupefied by statistics. They 
begin with a geographical description of the Borough, 
follow this with comparisons of density of population, 
death-rate, infantile mortality, and availability of open 
spaces ;_ then they describe Ward 2 in more detail, and 
come to a consideration of (a) the state of repair, (b) the 
overcrowding, and (ec) the rents charged in the houses 
under consideration. 

The Ward contains 21,779 persons at a density of 121.5 
per acre: 495 families were seen in 249 houses, and it 
was found that an average of 2.25 persons were living in 
each room visited. A typical house, we learn, is one of six 
rooms, designed for one family about a century ago, but 
now occupied by from two to six families. ‘ In fortunate 
eases there may. be a tap and a small sink on the staircase 
between the first and second floors. In the yard at the 
rear (often very small) is the communal wash-house and 
lavatory. It is exceptional to find more than one 
lavatory... . When all the functions of life and 
death, apart from the daily processes of eating, sleeping, 
&ec., have to take place in such confined areas, only those 
who have to put up with such horrible conditions can fully 

= RR port on the Surve yon Housing Conditions in Ward Two of 
the Metropolitan Borough of St. Pancras. By Irene T, Barclay, 
B.A., F.S.1., and Evelyn E. Perry, F.S.1. (‘The Weardale Press, 
40 Gordon Square, W.C. 1. 3d.) 


understand all that it entails. . . . Living in one ground- 
floor room are a man, wife, and five children. The man is 
a builder’s labourer and is out of work. The ages of the 
children are: girls, ten and three ; boys, seven, five, and 
five weeks. .. . Living in one room are a man, wife, 
and seven children under twelve years, the youngest being 
twins aged two months.” Further examples are needless 
to those acquainted with slum conditions, and useless to 
those who are not. But the two cases given suggest the 
obvious comment that these unfortunate people are also 
very unwise in having so many children. It is time that 
this should be said plainly and often. 

In previous articles on housing I have been under the 
constraint of anonymity, and compelled to moderate my 
own opinion, but now that I have no such shackle, [ can 
say without qualification that one of the greatest obstacles 
to slum reform is the attitude of those Christians (some 
of them good workers in the cause of Housing) who oppose 
the dissemination of birth-control knowledge, thus 
keeping the poor in ignorance of information which is 
readily available to the rich. If we are to build a better 
England, it must be for children who are wanted by their 
parents, not for the offspring of misery and muddle, to 
say nothing of intoxication and incest. 

Both the Conservative and Socialist Governments have 
been afraid to go to the root causes of the slums. The 
Conservatives have been afraid of the small landlords, 
and the Socialists of the building unions. No politician 
dares do anything that will lose votes for his party, yet 
every reform must antagonize somebody. 

I have seen leading authorities of every political com- 
plexion about Housing, and always I have left their 
presence feeling hopeless and irritated. In particular, I 
remember a Socialist Minister, whom I visited in hope of 
finding in him the crusading enthusiasm and energy 
necessary for such a task as rebuilding a large part of 
England. He sat back in his chair, with finger-tips 
together, and lectured me in a cultured voice on the 
error of calling the slum-dwellers by such an unpleasant 
name. It was a stigma on them, he said. They were un- 
fortunates, living in conditions not of their own choosing, 
Not a word did he say about how to alter those condi- 
tions. Reform was for him an affair of labels. The slums 
called by another name would smell much sweeter. He 
had the Parliamentary mind, where victories are an 
affair of speeches. 

We must tackle the slums in the same spirit as we were 
eventually compelled to tackle the European War. If 
the nation understands its peril, it will put forth an 
effort commensurate to meet it, as it did against a lesser, 
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though more obvious menace. The unfit multiply like 
weeds. Unless we abolish the slums, the slums may 
abolish us. 

A million families in England—more or less—if there 
were only 100,000 it would still be a cause for concern— 
are living in dark, stinking rooms, amidst peeling plaster, 
rats, vermin ; with no adequate provision for washing or 
the acts of nature ; often with no privacy for the sexes ; 
ating denatured foods, dying and giving birth in semi- 
public, finding no light or cheer save in the public house, 
and no playground for their children save in the streets. 
We must face the facts, and change them. Slums are 
such an unpleasant reminder of the partial failure of 
our civilization that we are inclined to shirk the sub- 
ject. We can say: “ It is no good helping the poor : 
they are not grateful.’ (With my own ears I 
have heard such talk of gratitude.) We can avoid 
the mean streets of our city. We can shut our 
eyes to the truth. For a time we can live in a fool’s 
paradise of hunting and golf, or night clubs and foreign 
travel. But the cancerous growth of slumland, although 
it may cause no pain to those whose imaginations are 
dull, must eventually infect all England unless it be 
extirpated. As the Prince of Wales said, expressing 
what we all know in our hearts to be true, every family 
in England must have a fair chance in life : not otherwise 
can the nation keep its self-respect. 

Reform in housing must be drastic and nation-wide ; 
it must be planned both as to time and place; and it 
must be accompanied by sympathetic supervision, To 
take these points in order. Voluntary Housing Asso- 
ciations and other local bodies have done good work, 
both independently and in co-operation with Borough 
Councils ; but they are powerless to envisage the problem 
as a whole. The needs of St. Pancras are certainly not 
those of Dagenham. Some one authority must. be 
able to consider the situation in London, Greater London, 
and all England. There is nothing fundamentally 
wrong with the present organizations, but they are not 
co-ordinated or directed: it is as if we had tried to 
fight the European War with no General Staff. In the 
War we soon found that a staff was not enough: we 
needed a virtual dictator to bring together our civil 
and military activities. So also in this war for a better 
England. We must have a man and a plan. 

Time and place are important, to prevent overlapping, 
preserve natural beauty, enable materials to be pur- 
chased in bulk, facilitate working to schedule, and 
above all to arouse a momentum of popular enthusiasm 
such as supports the big housing schemes in Italy, Russia, 
and elsewhere. The people will not put forth their best 
effort until they know the task ahead: when they do, 
they will not fail, no matter how difficult it may be to 
overcome vested interests, conflicting policies and years 
of neglect. 

Finally we must remember that it is no use transferring 
the average slum family from its old quarters and then 
leaving it to shift for itself. Some families would no 
doubt do well: it is remarkable how a change of environ- 
ment has put heart and hope into thousands of self- 
But we must remember that the 
lazy and vicious are with us also. Such unfortunate 
social qualities are not a characteristic of the poor: 
amongst the rich they flourish just as abundantly, or 
more so. But none the less the shiftless poor are a 
problem, for they cannot be allowed to bring the mess 
of their own lives into those of their 
neighbours. Henee the necessity for supervision, and 
in extreme cases segregation. Miss Octavia Hill was the 
lirst to recognize the kid of help needed by the urban 


respecting citizens, 


and muddle 
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slum-dweller : since her day her work has been carried 
on by Miss Jeffrey and other energetic and devoted 
disciples. Their work is management, not of rent. collec. 
tion and repairs Only, but of human beings. They haye 
succeeded beyond all expectation, and I have often been 
a witness to the affection in which they are held by tenants 
and their children. 

In a few lines it is impossible to fill in the picture that 
I see of New Jerusalem. We must have a man who 
knows his mind to build it: we must have a nation-wide 
plan to work to: we must have a national loan to finance 
it; and we must have thousands of trained women 
ready to give their lives to the cause of better homes, 
These requisites are now possible, as never before, if 
the present Government means business. If it does, 
we shall start something great, creating many avenues of 
employment, giving many of us an opportunity for ser. 
vice, and all of us a cause for pride. 


On Solitude 


By Joun PULLEN. 

HERE may still be people who remember a panto- 
mime song of the late ‘nineties, of which the refrain 

ran: ‘ There are moments when you want to be alone.” 
It was not a great song in any sense of the word. It 
enjoyed a brief vogue—perhaps for half a dozen weeks 
in as many provincial houses—and then passed into 
But behind its feeble words and 
There are 


deserved oblivion. 
jingly tune a profound truth lay enshrined. 
moments when you want to be alone: moments when 
the most charming acquaintance, the dearest of friends, 
the most beloved of relatives are alike unwelcome, 
Sympathy, encouragement, — affection—all — excellent 
things in their season; but there are times when they 
are just unendurable. 

It is a tragedy of advancing years that these misan- 
thropic interludes tend to increase both in’ frequency 
and duration. With some of us indeed they recur so 
often, and last so long, that they cease to be interludes 
at all; they become something like a fixed habit. of 
mind, But those (let us hope) are the extreme cases ; 
given a normal outlook, and a normal aptitude for enjoy- 
ment, the complaint may be kept within reasonable 
bounds. Yet there must be few who can say honestly 
that they have never suffered from it : few to whom the 
society of their fellow-creatures never grows irksome, to 
whom the supreme luxury of solitude has never made its 
compelling appeal. 

An ancient philosopher declared that a man addicted 
to solitude must be either brute or god, Dr. Johnson, 
who may have been a little of both—perhaps we ail are 
—would probably not have subscribed to the doctrine. 
He was fond of repeating, “ with great energy,” the 
opening lines of Grainger’s Ode ; 

“ ( Solitude, romantic maid, 
Whether by nodding towers you tread, 


Or haunt the desert’s trackless gloom, 
Or hover o’er the yearning tomb. 


* x * 4 
Or, at the purple dawn of day, 
Tadmor’s marble waste survey.” 
* "This, sir,”’ he would say, “is very noble.” And we 
may admit that it is a fine piece of rhetoric. He had a 
weakness for rhetoric, and his taste in the article was 
not always of the nicest. Yet one may believe that 
there was something in the sentiment as well as in the 
words that caught his imagination; for Johnson, much 
as he loved talk and company, had his hours of black 
reaction when the presence of a fellow-ereature had an 
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almost morbid effect upon him. Let us confess that 
most of us suffer at times from the same complaint. Is 
it the brute or the god in us that grows on a sudden so 
insistent ? ‘The brute that craves to raven apart upon its 
own black humours, as a captive lion drags his lump of 
varrion to the darkest corner of his cage? Or the god, 
whom some divine instinct beckons away to the calm 
atmosphere of silence and contemplation ? Or perhaps 
that is putting it all too high; perhaps it is neither god 
nor brute, but a mere fallible human being, weary and 
disillusioned as human beings often are, that seeks a 
moment’s respite from a grinding, blustering, bludgeoning 
world. 

There are fortunate people to whom the desire for 
solitude is utterly incomprehensible. To be alone and 
yet not miserable ; to lack company, and yet not succumb 
to melancholy—how is such a thing possible? They 
discover, let us say, that your family has migrated to the 
seaside and that you are thrown for a fortnight upon 
your own resources. Instantly, their sympathies are 
aroused ;_ their kind hearts are moved ‘by visions of a 
loneliness which would be intolerable to themselves. 
They picture you, like Sappho’s vulgar friend, flitting 
about forlorn and neglected among the shadowy dead. 
You must not be left to mope; you must “ drop in’ 
on your way back from work, “ make up a four” for 
bridge, join a party to the cinema, spend the week-end 
at their country cottage somewhere in Sutrey. Their 
good nature will take no denial. Excuses and subter- 
fuges will avail you nothing ; it requires a brutal direct- 
ness of refusal, such as few of us have the strength of 
mind to employ, to resist the pressure of these benevolent 
persecutors, Hesitate, and you are lost. Your defences 
are carried one by one; you compromise over the bridge 
party, you capitulate to the cinema, evacuate position 
after position until the day dawns when even the country 
cottage can be escaped no longer, 

Desperate remedies suggest themsclves : a last-minute 
telegram, a sudden attack of influenza, a summons to a 
dying relative. Anything to put off the evil moment, to 
postpone the grim ordeal that awaits you, “ 
in Surrey,” that very afternoon. But it is no use; the 
ordeal, in all its grimness, has got to be faced. It is 
better to make up your mind to it and concentrate such 
faculties as you may possess upon the task of ** making 
yourself agreeable ”’—who was the cynic who invented 
that delectable phrase ?—for the next thirty-six hours. 
Remember that thirty-six hours are not an eternity ; 
there will follow a thirty-seventh, bringing release in its 
train. Take comfort from that reflection and compose 
yourself meanwhile to meet the exigencies of the moment ; 
to bear a part in the uneasy chatter of the tea-table ; to 
stile your yawns while the loud-speaker drones cut its 
endless after-dinner programme ; to make conversation 
at breakfast: to enthuse over the herbaceous border 
without. revealing the depths of your botanic ignorance ; 
to perform the full Sunday routine with a decent air of 
cheerfulness and alacrity. At least there is bedtime 
ahead. 

And all this because people will not understand that 
you would rather be left alone. It may be due to the 
restlessness born of our machine-driven age, but we seem 
to have forgotten how to leave anything alone. We can 
keep our hands off nothing ; we must be for ever inter- 
fering and improving and altering out of all recognition. 
Silence and seclusion must be exorcised at all costs. The 
sovereign mob will have none of them. You may talk 
about the modern craze for speed, but it is nothing com- 
pared with the craze for noise and crowds. Indeed, 
craze is hardly the right word ; it is more in the nature 
of a religion, a kind of revivalist passion that has infected 


somewhere 


the whole community. Just as the carly missionaries 
varried the hymn-book and the gin-bottle into the homes 
of the heathen, so we, with a proselytizing fervour no less 
insistent, spread the new evangel among Nature’s most 
silent and sequestered retreats. They shall be silent and 
sequestered no longer: we will see to that. Populer 
news-sheets track them down one by one and exhort all 
good citizens, in large type, to go there and make as much 
noise as they can. Fleets of charabancs transport 
devoted bands of pioneers, equipped to the last paper-bag 
and the last gramophone record, into the new missionary 
field. Great is Noise, and it shall prevail. But shall it 
prevail after all? There are some recesses of the mind, 
as let us hope there are still some recesses of the country- 
side, that lie beyond the range of journalist or charabanc. 
There we may still dwell apart in our own sanctuary, 
turn a deaf ear to the racket without, and see life only 
through “that inward eye which is the bliss of 
solitude.” 


Die Erneuerung der 
Universitat 


| Von EINEM DEUTSCHEN KORRESPONDENTEN. } 
ACH dem Willen der Nationalsozialisten soll das 


ganze Offentliche Leben Deutschlands — gleich- 
geschaltet werden. Diese Grundforderung ihrer An- 
schauungen betrifft somit nicht nur die politischen 


Organisationen, sondern ueberhaupt alle Organe und 
Funktionen des 6ffentlichen Seins. Uebrigens hat meineés 
Wissens noch kein Uebersetzer vermocht. den Sinn des 
Wortes “ gleichschalten ~ und ** Gleichschaltung ” richtig 
wiederzugeben. — In Londoner Zeitung wurde 
* oleichschalten * kuerzlich mit ** to adjust ” uebersetzt. 
Aber auch dieses Wort trifft die Bedeutung des Vor- 
ganges. den die Nationalsozialisten anstreben, in sehr 
wenig vollkommener Weise, denn es bezeichnet cine 
jiussere Wandlung, wiihrend das, was in Deutschland 
allgemein durchgefuehrt werden soll, ein Prozess von 
innen heraus sein muesste. Das Wort * Gleichschaltung ” 
ist der Lehre der Elektrizitit entnommen, es hat den 
Sinn. dass der ganze deutsche Volkskérper von gleichen 
Stromen durehflossen sein soll. Ich weiss nidt, wie die 
Franzosen bisher mit seiner Uebersetzung fertig geworden 


einer 


sind, méglicherweise kénnten sich daraus Fingerzeige 
fuer eine richtige Wiedergabe in der englischen Sprache 
ergeben. 

Ein Verstiindnis des Wortes Gleichschaltung ist not- 
wendig, wenn man z.B. begreifen will, was das Neue 
Deutschland im Sinne dieses Programmwortes mit seinen 
Hochschulen Auch sie sollen 
geschaltet werden, und nicht durch 
Methoden der Umorganisation, sondern durch Umstellune, 
durch Umschaltung des gesamten inneren Geistes. Hier 


beabsichtigt. gleich- 


zwar dussere 


handelt es sich um ein Problem yon aller schwerst- 
wiegender Bedeutung, denn es steht ja die Formung des 
ganzen deutschen Erziehungswesens und damit ueber- 
haupt des heranwachsenden Deutschlands auf dem Spiel. 
Interessante Aufschluesse ueber das, was den Leitern 
der neuen Bewegung vorschwebt, sind in der grossen 
Rede enthalten, die der Rektor der Frankfurter Uni- 
versitit, Prof. Dr. Ernst Krieck, anlisslich der Rek- 


toratsuebergabe und der Ueberreichung des neuen 
Studentenrechts vorgetragen hat. Der neue Frank- 


furter Rektor machte der Hochschule den Vorwurf, 
dass sie sich wiihrend der letzten Generationen aus deni 
Geschehen weithin selbst ausgeschaltet habe. Sie sei 
auf cin Nebengleis der Geschichte geraten und habe das 
mit einem falschen Anspruch auf Autonomie unl 
Autarkie der Wissenschaften rechtfertigen wollen. Prof, 
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Krieck stellte dem gegenueber den neuen Grundsatz 
auf, dass Universitit und Wissenschaft, wenn sie nicht 
dem Leer lauf verfallen und vertrocknen wollen, not- 
wendig mitten im Strom des geschichtlichen Lebens 
stehen und von da ihre Auftriebe und Gehalte empfangen 
muessen, um sic, wissenschaftlich durchgeformt, als 
gestaltete und gestaltende Michte der geschichtlichen 
Bewegung wiederum zurueckzugeben. Der Rektor fuehrte 
wortlich aus: ‘* An die Stelle der humanistischen Uni- 
versitit tritt damit die vélkisch-politische Universitit, 
die durch Wissenschaft, durch Erziehung und Bildung 
der Ausleseschicht ihren Anteil zu leisten hat em Aufbau 
des vélkisch-politischen Gemeinwesens der Deutschen. 
Nationale Willensbildung und Charakterbildung ist die 
Aufgabe der neuen Universitat. Wir anerkennen kuenf- 
tig keinen Geist, keine Kultur und keine Bildung, die 
nicht im Dienste der Selbstvollendung des deutschen 
Volkes stuende und von da aus ihren Sinn empfiingt. 
Mit solecher Vollendung wird das ceutsche Volk seine 
Mission in der Menschheit vollbringen und einen neuen 


grossen Beitrag zur  abendlindischen Kultur und 
Geschichte liefern.”” In Ausfuehrung dieser program- 


matischen Leitgedanken glaubt der Rektor, es sei vor 
allen Dingen nétig, dass eine Wissenschaft entstehe, die 
nicht in reiner Beschauung und Betrachtung den Gegeben- 
heiten und Wirklichkeiten gegenueber stehen_ bleibe, 
sondern die zur Bahnbereitung der Zukunft, zum Aufbau- 
willen, zur kiimpferischen Haltung vordringe. 

Wie aber wird es auf den deutschen Hochschulen 
um die geistige Freiheit stehen, wenn sie nach solehen 
Maximen innerlich umgeformt werden sollen, um. die 
geistige Freiheit, durch die sie zu den héchsten und 
fruchtbarsten Bildungsstitten der Welt geworden sind? 
Prof. Krieck fuehlte offenbar die Befuerchtungen, die 
sich den Umschaltungspliinen des Neuen Deutschlands 
entgegenstellen muessen. Er suchte zu beruhigen, indem 
er darlegte, dass keineswegs beabsichtigt sei, die Freiheit 
und Eigengesetzlichkeit der Universitit etwa durch 
buerokratische Verwaltung zu ersetzen. Vielmehr werde 
die Universitit als Glied, als vollberechtigtes Glied des 
volkisch-politischen Gemeinwesens, als Organ im organ- 
ischen Volksstaat, cin grésseres Mass an innerer und 
iusserer Freijheit, an Selbstverwaltung und Entschei- 
dungskraft im vélkischen Gemeinwesen gewinnen kénnen, 
als sie im Zeitalter der liberalistischen Auflésung und 
Scheinfreiheiten habe. Er glaubt, dass das 
Problem der Lehrfreiheit damit auf eine neue Grundlage 
gestellt werden kénne und stellt die These auf, dass die 
geistige Freiheit zuletzt nicht an Privilegien und 
Gesetzesparagraphen hiinge, die von oben her als leerer 
Raum der Bewegungsfreiheit verlichen sind, sondern 
dass die Lehrfreiheit zutiefst im Charakter der Lehrenden 
begruendet sein muesse, der aus seiner Gewissensent- 
scheidung heraus sich den gegnerischen Machten zum 
Kampfe stelle. 

Die Redewendungen des Frankfurter Rektors  ver- 
decken durch reichlichen Schwulst die Unklarheit und 
die inneren Widersprueche seiner Gedankengiinge. Der 
Nationalsozialismus wird mit scinem Programm der 
Gleichschaltung der Universititen und Hochschulen ganz 
bestimmt auf grosse Schwicrigkeiten stossen, denn es 
wuerde sich an der Mannigfaltigkeit des 
Geistes versuendigen, die stets eine Grundeigenschaft 
des deutschen Volkes gewesen ist. Ks melden sich auf 
den deutschen Akademicn bereits sehr vehemente Pro- 
teste, und der mutige Professor der Erlanger Universitiit 
hat sicherlich Deutschen aus der Seele 
gesprochen, als er dieser Tage ausfuchrte, dass der 
Plan, 


gleichzumachen, 


besessen 


deutschen 


sehr vielen 


alles und jedes zu zen- 


einfach = die 


natiodnalsozialistische 
tralisieren und 
Geschichte des deutschen Entwicklung verleugne. 
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Correspondence 
A Letter from Italy 


Mussolini’s Land Reform 

[To the Editor of Tue SpecTator.] 
Sir,— Nowhere in Europe are Paradise and Desert as near 
to each other as in Italy. In spite of the clemency of the 
climate and the richness of the soil the task of the Italian 
agriculturist is a hard one. Unless permanently watched the 
land itself threatens to get out of control. Sometimes there 
will be too much water, sometimes not enough. After 
tropical rainfalls torrents pour down from the mountains, 
but the forests which should absorb and retain water were 
cut down by the foolishness of bygone generations. At the 
other end of the rivers dunes are apt to accumulate, weeds 
block the outlet to the sea, and stagnating waters covering 
miles of land will breed Italy’s most deadly enemy, the 
malaria fly. Then the population will withdraw to higher 
ground and leave the marshlands to a few shepherds living 
in miserable straw huts, to the shooting parties of the gentry, 
and to herds of half-wild buffaloes. 

Once Fascism had decided not to overdo the country’s 
industrial development, but to concentrate on agriculture, 
it found that there was plenty of raw material to draw upon. 
The health and well-being of the race, the necessity of making 
Italy politically and financially independent of foreign food 
imports, and last but not least, the ravages of the world 
crisis, were the considerations which pointed to a policy of 
ruralization, or, in Signor Mussolini's own words, “ the 
deflation of the town.” This policy was relatively easy in 
a country where everyone is a born peasant and where the 
rule that the industrial worker is lost for agriculture does 
not stand. On the contrary, give the Italian town-dweller a 
chance to make a living in the country, and it is astonishing 
to see how he will jump at it and how good he will be at 
the job. To work the soil ingeniously—making channels, 
building walls, sheds and trellises for the vine—is in the 
Italian’s blood. He is less good as a stockbrecder. There 
the English farmer with his love of animals is his superior. 

While it would be unfair to the predecessors of Fascism 
to pretend that they have done nothing for agriculture, 
improvement on a really big scale has only started with the 
new régime. Mussolini has been the first to realize that from 
the point of view of development Italy must be considered 
as a unit and not as a complex of provinces and communities 
each working independently of the others. To this geo- 
graphical unification is to be added the unification of the 
different branches of national development. It has therefore 
to be borne in mind that what is now universally called 
bonifica does not consist of drainage and similar works 
alone but comprises afforestation, regulation of mountain 
waters, the fight against malaria, the building of settlements, 
internal migration, the providing of electrical power and 
drinking water, and, of the utmost importance, the change 
from extensive into intensive cultivation. The area over 
which this work spreads or will spread is estimated at nearly 
fourteen million acres. 

Part of this gigantic work is undertaken by the State, 
either at its own expense or with a contribution from the 
landowners. But everything varies from case to case. The 
system is a flexible one. Thus afforestation— most Italian 
forests are public property—and the systematization of 
mountains and certain hydraulic works are generally under 
public control. But usually the landowners whose property 
is worthy of improvement will combine into a ‘* consortium,” 
work out their schemes and present them to the Government, 
which, if it approves, will subsidize the consortium’s work 
to the extent of 87.5 per cent.—as in the Agro Romano and 
the Pontine Marshes. Whilst no less than 712 million lire 
have been paid out to these private consortiums between 
1929 and 1982, the State has spent nearly 2,000 million lire 
on public works. It is obvious that, in making: such a con- 
tribution from the tax-payer’s money, the State keeps 4 
sharp eye on the consortium’s work, which, in case of 
inefliciency, it is prepared at once to take over. Here, as 
everywhere in Italy, private life and public life are regarded 
as complementary. 

The first practical result of the bonifica will be the increase 
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of rural employment. The Italian soil, when it is properly 
worked, requires an enormous amount of labour. This is 
partly due to the great variety of crops, such as grain, fruit, 
vegetables, oil, wine, rice, &c., partly to the long season 
which enables the same field to yield five different crops a 
year. Add to this the constant need of irrigation and one 
realizes how much in a country like Italy new lands mean 
new labour. But this social task is only half fulfilled if it 
fails to make the labourer settle down on the land and 
abandon the tendency to wander from place to place. Much 
has been gained when the nomadic agricultural worker, a 
very undesirable element in Italy, can be attached to the 
scil, even if it is not his own. This does not mean that the 
question of creating freehold settlements is neglected. But 
here Fascism, though it favours the idea of the free man on 
th: free soil, is cautious. It prefers the contented agricultural 
worker to a freehold farmer encumbered with debt. Hasty 
settlement experiments have undesirable results. It often 
happens that big landowners who cannot afford to keep their 
whole estate up to date—as it is their social duty to do in 
Fascist Italy—will be asked to sell a part of their land and to 
concentrate their financial resources on the rest. Land thus 
sold out of the big ** latifundi,” and other land which Italy’s 
agrarian revolution throws on the market, might be bought 
by the State, by private companies or by semi-public 
companies such as the Opera Nazionale dei Combattenti, who, 
in their turn, divide it into small farms, freehold or otherwise, 
from 25-50 acres. While Fascism is ruthless so far as the 
improvement of the soil is concerned it leaves the readjustment 
of property to a great degree to private enterprise. 

The Fascist land reformers, unlike the Bolsheviks, work 
close to reality and not according to Utopian theories. They 
could not have made Italy, as they have done, almost inde- 
pendent of wheat imports if they had not progressed on pre- 
eminently practical lines. And the * Battaglia del Grano” 
will not remain their only victory. Now that this enormous 
bonifica machinery is created, and in full swing, every year 
is bound to produce new achievements, such as the settlement 
of the whole bonifica, for the period between 1929 to 1989. 
Dr. Busse, of the International Agricultural Institute in 
Rome, is right when he says that history presents no parallel 
to the great work of agrarian reform accomplished in Italy 
under the Fascist régime.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

Your Romt CorRESPONDENT. 


Theatre 


“Twelfth Night.” By William Shakespeare. In 
Regent’s Park. 

A SEASON of open air play-productions is a venture that few 
managers would care to undertake in England. Mr. Sydney 
Carroll deserves praise for his courage in launching such 
a season in the beautiful Inner Circle Gardens of the Botanic 
Society, Regent’s Park; and still greater praise for the 
efliciency of his arrangements. Nothing has been forgotten. 
He has even pressed Lord Dunboyne, as weather expert, 
into his service, although it is yet to be seen how promptly 
the players will heed his warnings. When rain falls, the 
company plays and the audience watches under cover in 
an admirable reserve theatre adjacent to the open air 
auditorium. It is possible that, on occasions, part of a 
performance will be seen upon one and part upon the other 
Stage, especially as weather conditions in London (we must 
believe) frequently make appearance merely to confound 
prophecies. 


On Whit Monday afternoon the season opened with 
promise most fair. Some of the audience, in fact, were 
compelled to seek shelter from the heat of the sun. The 


majority were in the shade of lovely, tall trees; some of 
the others resorted to sunshades and immediately there 
came the Master of the Greensward (Sir Philip Ben Greet) 
to make a tactful request on behalf of those whose view 
of the stage had been obliterated. Twelfth Night was the 
play. It was given in that black and white version which 
Mr. Carroll ran so successfully at the New Theatre last year. 
The costumes are less effective in sunlight than in limelight. 
Indeed, the natural environment confirmed an earlier half- 
formed impression that in this matter the producer has 


A 


been a kind of puritan: but it is possible that evening light 
brings a reconciliation between the soft, rich greens of the 
background and the colourless glare of the dresses. There 
is this advantage in the actual designs: the prominence of 
Viola, Sebastian, Olivia and Orsino in the plot's pattern 
is emphasized by the clothes they wear. These, too, were 
among the best of the interpretations. Mr. John Laurie's 
Orsino was admirably clear in characterization ; he forsook 
the notion of a love-sick aesthete and gave us instead an 
attractive, passionate, quick-tempered man. Miss Margarette 
Scott’s playing of Viola was full of stage-sense and well- 
modulated speech. Of Miss Phyllis Neilson-Terry it can 
be said that she alone managed to break away from the 
conventions of Shakespeare utterance, that deadly convent on 
which has enabled generations of half-educated players to 
speak their lines with an assumed air of understanding, and 
half-educated audiences to accept their mouthings as the very 
essence of Shakespeare’s conceptions. Miss Neilson-Terry did 
not quite succeed in solving the difficult problem of Olivia’s 
character. How can it be solved, indeed, except by taking a 
definite line and ignoring contrary implications in the text‘ as 
the Habima Players did in their Hebrew version of the play ? 
Miss Neilson-Terry accepted the inconsistencies, concentrated 
upon Olivia’s infatuation and, by virtue of a keen intelligence, 
made very real that * invisible and subtle stealth.” 

Among the rest, Mr. Robert Atkins won gratitude for 
his gentlemanlike Sir Toby, and Mr. Leslie French was 
admired for his neatness in Feste’s part. The music 
of this production is its weakest point. In some instances 
the supervision has been careless ; for example, we see on 
the stage lutes and a recorder being played, but only string 
music is heard. And why should Olivia be dragged in to 
sing the last verse of the final song? In any case, that 
vulgar high note at the close should be immediately taken 
out. Its false ring mars the beauty of the rest. LB. M. 


Poetry 
Moving In 


Is it your hope, hope’s hearth, heart’s home, here at the Iane’s 
end ? 

Deeds are signed, structure is sound though century old ; 

Redecorated throughout, all modern improvements, the cable 
extended, 

Need grope no more in corners nor cower from dark and cold. 

Who between town and country dreams of contact with the 
two worlds, 

Earthquake will wake, a chasm at his feet, crack of doom 
overhead. 

What deeds can survive, what stone can shoulder the shock 
of a new world ? 

Dark and cold, dancing no spark, when the cable is dead. 


Fear you not ghosts of former tenants, a visitation 

From them whose haunts you have sealed, whose secrets 
you haled to light ? 

Gay as grass are you? 
patient, 

Waiting for you to weaken, awaiting a restless night. 

You have cut down the yews, say you, for a broader view ; 
no churchyard 

Emblems shall bind or blind you. 
brow 

Frowns of the hills, offers no compromise, means far harder 

Visions than valley steeples call to, a stricter vow. 


Tough as granite? But they are 


But see, the imperative 


Though your wife is chaste, though your children lusty and 
throng, though laughing 

Raise you a record crop, yet do you wrong your powers 

Flattered no longer by isolation nor satisfied loving. 

Not box-hedge where the birds nest, not embankments of 
flowers 

Guard from regret : no private good will let you forget all 

Those, time’s accessories, whose all is a leaden are 

Between work and sleep ; who might have been men, brighter 
metal, 

Proudly reaped the light, passed peacefully into dark. 

C. Day Lewis. 
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Country Life 


Tux modern builder is rapidly destroying the naturalness 
of the countryside. The houses and cottages he puts up 
are convenient and pleasant inside, but showy, ugly and 
pretentious from without. The Victorian cottages built for 
the working classes, long drab lines of brick and _ slate, 
were ugly and horrid enough, but they were frequently 
tucked away out of sight. But the modern builder seizes 
on the most beautiful site he can find and then builds houses 
on it which shout defiance at all the handiwork of God. 
Drabness has given way to vulgarity, which is always more 
difficult to efface than anything else. 
* * * * 
A prominent north-country architect recently told me with 


tears and execrations that the real cause of it all has been - 


our incompetent Parliamentary Governments. They have 
allowed people to do just as they liked. So the professional 
architeet has been too frequently ignored ; and the unpro- 
fessional commercial builder, who rarely considers anything 
save cheapness and gains, has been called in to fill his place. 
But I have been told that in many parts of the Continent 
(which I have not visited since the War) the State Govern- 
ments have forbidden the erections of buildings which 
have not received the approval of the professional architect. 
It seems that it is only in England that there has been this 
consistent defilement of the lovely countryside. In England, 
the real artist, be he architect, poet or painter, has suffered 
unspeakably since the War. The artist works to glorify 
God—which means with an eye to permanent fitness, perma- 
nent convenience and beauty. He expresses the highest 
Spirit of Man. 


One might almost divide old country cottages into classes 
as if they were trees or animals. In the South and Midlands 
there are the mellow red-brick cottages (often roofed with 
thatch) which tone so well with the rich greens of grass and 
woodland. But in the bleak North these give place to grey 
stone buildings which well match the olive-greens, grey- 
greens, browns and purples of dale and hill; while in many 
parts of Wales and on the Welsh Border you sometimes see 
yellow-washed (or cream-washed) houses, which again suit 
the peculiar greys, browns and rich greens of the landscape. 
People in their unsophisticated sorrow and felicity have 
always built houses which are fitting or beautiful. Both 
people and houses in times past have taken to themselves 
the characteristics of the countryside. A man or a house 
should be as much an expression of the hillside as a tree, 
or as the birds and beasts and the tones of the sunset. 


* * * * 


The typical Welsh and Border Welsh cottages are 
above all unique. Walls three to four feet thick, with 
wide window-sills corresponding, make one wonder whet 
the builders and farmers were “ at“ when they put them 
up. Perhaps they feared too much the damp from the 
rain-flogged hills. Perhaps they had a stern religious eye 
on durability. Perhaps they wanted to protect their edifices 
against fire. In a wooded country like the West Country, 
subject to fires in the summer-time, a thinly-built house 
may have been too subject to destruction. One young 
farmer in North Wales told me a few vears ago that some 
of the thick-walled cottages were unimaginably old, and 
were erected while the country was in a very unsettled 
state. Vicious quarrelsome neighbours, angry clans and the 
Border English thought nothing of burning them down. So 
the walls were made enormously thick for protection. Such 
dwelling-places were proof against attacks, and when enemies 
tried to fire the cottage from outside, the heat of the brush- 
wood flames could not penetrate to the woodwork within. 

* * * * 

Somebody asked me the other day what a moorland was. 
He thought it had some relation to fen-land. He ought to 
have known better. But indeed tens of thousands of other 
people, God bless them, ought also to know better. Generally 
speaking, moorland is wild uncultivated peat land, rising from 
a few hundred to two thousand feet above sea-level. It is 
often flat or nearly flat at the top of the elevation ; at any 
rate, it is not generally characterized by sharp and sheer 


declivities. It rolls, it rises, it ascends and descends gradu: 
ally ; it plunges into a distance that looks without end, and 
here and there throws itself up in peaks and long steep hog- 
backs that, according to the locality, are termed fells, or tors, 
or mountains. The slopes of the moorland, which give pasture 
to innumerable sheep, and occasionally to cattle and wild 
ponies, are clothed with ferns, with short brown grass, with 
heather, bilberry and rushes ; while a few gallant trees, pine, 
larch, and ash, defy the rage of the winds. But the long 
flattish or slow-curving tops of the real moorland are so wind- 
swept that they are always quite bare of trees. Otherwise 
the vegetation is similar to the slopes, though the fern (the 
bracken) here gives place almost entirely to heather ; while 
here and there patches of vivid green fibrous moss proclaim 
the bogs and morasses. On summit and slope shine tiny 


white flowers and the little yellow tormentil; though these, 


are only apparent to the walker who is continually staring 
at the ground near his feet. 
* * * * 

On the Cornish moorlands there is little heather; at any 
rate it is sparse to a North Countryman’s expectations. The 
prevailing bright colour is not purple, but the yellow of the 
spiky gorse, which is its loveliest and most brilliant in the 
spring. But the month for the moors of the North and the 
Northern midlands is August, when the heather turns from 
brown and dark green to vivid purple. White heather is very 
rare in the North and has to be diligently sought for. It is 
probably owing to its scarcity that he who lights on it is be- 
lieved: to be assured of Good Luck. 

* * * * 

The chief moor birds are the grouse and peewit (the green 
plover) and two long-billed birds, the curlew and the snipe. 
The cries of nearly all moor birds are as strange and wild and 
uncanny as the land they live in. The grouse often makes a 
sound which is extraordinarily human. As you startle it from 
its rest in the heather it flies off crying, ‘* Go back ! Go back ! 
Go back !**, two human monosyllables swiftly reiterated in a 
hoarse chuckle. But against all that uneanniness sings the 
skylark, a bird of the moors as much as of the fields : 

** Bird of the wilderness 
Blithesome and cumberless 
O, to abide in the desert with thee!” 
bubbled Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd, in the next-to-Shelley 
best Skylark poem ever written. 
* * * * 

One of the finest views of moorland country is to be had 
from outside the inn on Tan Hill. This inn, the highest in 
England, is more than 1,600 feet above sea-level, against the 
border line between Yorkshire and Westmorland, and_ is 
approached from Yorkshire Swaledale or the Westmorland 
Eden Valley. Other very high-placed moorland inns are the 
Langdon Beck Hotel, near the foot of Cross Fell in Upper 
Teesdale, the Newby Head Inn on the ridge between 
Wensleydale and the top of Ribblesdale, and the ‘Cat and 
Fiddle’ near Buxton. They all overlook stretches of high, 
open heather and peat country, not at all resembling the 
sharp-summited, shut-in country of mountainous Wales. 

* * k * 

In a previous paragrapi. to these Country Life columns I 
wrote that there was little or no defilement of the streams of 
the South Welsh Border country. But a few days after- 
wards [ alighted on an unpleasant exception, A trout-stream 
coming down a wild, lonely mountain valley was littered for 
miles with rubbish, chiefly rusty salmon tins and fruit tins. 
A few years ago a reservoir was erected at the head of the 
valley and the workmen had evidently thrown all their 
rubbish into the little river. Cottagers have added their odds 
and ends and now it would take a score of motor cars to carry 
all the stuff away. ‘The beautiful green and brown mountain 
road has also been defiled—with coal ashes and cinders, miles 
of ashes and cinders with bits of broken glass mixed into 
them. When, in heaven’s name, is all that kind of thing 
going to be stopped ? HeRBerT E, Patmen. 

o* % * * 

[Sir William Beach Thomas will resume his weekly article on 

this page in our issue of June 16th.] 
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Letters to the Editor 


{Ccrrespondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The moss 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. 'Tur SrectTatTor.] 


CO-ORDINATION OF SERVICES 

[To the Editor of Tue Srectraror.] 
sirn,—Now that passenger transportation services in the 
London area are to be co-ordinated, would it not be weil to 
consider the possibility of greater co-ordination between 
different branches of transportation in this country over a 
wider area? I have in mind especially the co-ordination 
of railway and air services. Considerable progress has 
been made in this respect in the United States and in Italy, 
put, except for a tentative beginning by the G.W.R., nothing 
has been done here. 

In Italy a convention has just been concluded between 
the Italian State Railways and the National Fascist Federation 
of Aerial Transport Enterprises which definitely links rail 
and air services and ensures alternative as well as co-ordinated 
means to travel at one inclusive charge. Among other 
things, passengers’ tickets for journeys by air and bills of 
lading for the transport of goods by air are valid for trans- 
portation by rail when air transport is abandoned or inter- 
rupted. A system of accounting between the railways and 
the Federation provides for adjustment of differences in 
prices. 

May I suggest that those responsible for British rail and 
air services consider this matter with a view to developing 
a comprehensive scheme of co-ordination? Adequately 
planned, such a scheme would benefit both branches of the 
transportation industry as well as the public they serve.— 
lam, Sir, &c., G. R. Hauy Carne. 

House of Commons. 


CARE OF CHILDREN 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sin,—L.C.C. School Care Committees provide a diverting 
political experiment and a fascinating field for personal 
study. Standing midway between the bureaucratized State 
and the realm of private responsibility, their task is to ad- 
minister certain clauses of laws and by-laws (‘‘ Red tape !”’ 
snorts the individualist) through the agency of voluntary 
workers (“ Charity! Patronage!” howls the Socialist). A 
system which, theoretically at least, merits the abuse and 
approval of both sides should surely find room for workers 
of very various points of view—and so indeed it does. Care 
Committees have been constituted to take an active interest 
in the general welfare of school children and to befriend them 
ina variety of ways, in general under the provisions of various 
Education and Children Acts. The supply of school dinners 
or milk to needy or delicate cases ; medical treatment for 
those who need it; convalescence, a period at an open air 
school or a special hospital—most of these are provided on 
the recommendation of the Care Committee. Then there 
is after-care work till the boy or girl is 16 or so; advice 
as to jobs, co-operation with labour exchange officials, with 
night school authorities, with club managers and leaders 
of recreational organizations. There is the provision of 
clothes, sometimes, for the ragged ; occasionally in extreme 
eases the N.S.P.C.C. may have to be put on to a case and 
always there is opportunity to be taken of sharing, under- 
standing and advising in family troubles and problems. 
Care Committee workers are, so to speak, liaison officers 
between the official machinery of supply and the home’s 
individual demand ; there is office work for the shy, and a 
host of private interviews and inquiries for the sociable. 
Far from there being any contest, there is cordial co-operation 
between Care Committees and existing religious and social 
organizations, while the L.C.C. scope is wide enough to 
include those children who come under neither Church nor 
social club. 

The source of the fascination is for some in the meticula of 
official machinery, and for most in the gaiety and joy, the 
indignation and sorrow which the study of life, and especially 
child life, in the poorer parts of London brings. But voluntary 
workers are still very much needed—those who have the 
time to give up two or three or five or six hours a week 


between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m. in districts which may be far 
from their homes. 

This appeal is made specially for workers in the area ot 
Southwark and Walworth, Bermondsey and Rotherhithe : 
the area contains one-twelfth of the school population of 
London, amounting in 1931 to 56,575 children. Every 
one of these children may at some time or another come 
under the scope of one office with not more than five whole- 
time paid workers ; every school in the area has its own 
Care Committee, which should have about six voluntary 
members ; the area contains 80 to 90 schools. 

Will voluntary workers please apply to the District 
Organizer, L.C.C. Care Committee Offices, 56 Old Kent 
Road, S.E. 1? 

One final word: Care Committees provide a rare oppor- 
tunity for taxpayers and ratepayers to administer some 
of their own money. Carpe diem !—i am, Sir, &c., 

Ian Horosin. 

House of Commons. 


[To the Editor of Tae Sprecrator.]} 

Srr,—I note with interest and concern Mr. Orr’s letter in 
your issue of June 2nd, giving the statistics showing the 
increase of overcrowding in the poorer districts of London, 
In my almost daily contact with families living under these 
conditions I am continually hearing of people who have 
either moved into more spacious quarters or to the suburbs 
and have soon found that a return to their old dwelling was 
(where possible) their only alternative, in the former case, 
because the rent was too high and in the latter because the 
rail fares were prohibitive. 

The more one dwells among these conditions the more one 
realizes that all those who are working for a better state of 
housing in London and elsewhere are at present trying to find 
a remedy in the harness of an impossible state of affairs, they 
might be likened to a man trying to quench a voleano by 
trying to throw buckets of water into it. Until something 
drastic in the way of housing reform comes let us see what 
can be done immediately to relieve the situation. The 
method, which stands out in my mind especially at this time 
of the year, is to insure that the children, in many cases four 
and five of them living with their parents in one room, get at 
least one week away from it this summer. In connexion 
with our boys’ clubs here last year we took 132 children under 
the age of 14 to the seaside for just over a week, and out of 
this number I have only come across one case of serious 
illness during the winter, and this one case I am hoping will 
be well enough to come with us this year. Surely this speaks 
for itself as being the answer to the immediate problem ? 

There are many organizations which have realized this, 
the greatest, I suppose, being the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund. whose funds I read in their report, are considerably 
less this year. Is not it the duty of every one who is going 
for a holiday this year to help—in however humble a way— 
their poor brothers and sisters? There are many of these 
organizations which are having to reduce considerably their 
numbers this year. The Charity Organizations Association 
would willingly, I am sure, forward details of these to any 
inquirer.—I am, Sir, &c., 

CuarLes P. pE CANDOLE, 
Manager, Charterhouse Boys’ Club 
The Clergy House, 40 Tabard Street, SEA. 


DISARMAMENT AND DEBTS 
[To the Editor of Tux. Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—Attention has been focussed, for the moment, upon 
the proposition that armaments are a contributory cause of 
economic insecurity. Will you permit me to emphasize that 
the converse is equally true? In Europe, financial burdens 
have led indirectly to a revival of the doctrine of armed 
force. In the Far East, and in South America, we have 
seen that economic rivalry can eventually lead to war. A 
State fears invasion by cheap imports hardly less than a 
military threat to its frontiers. To some nations the loss of 
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markets is more serious than the loss of territory. A govern- 
ment resents an external control of its financial policy almost 
as much as the political restraint of a treaty imposed by 
powerful neighbours. 

Moreover, the problems which confront the two conferences 
upon economics and armaments are not only complementary 
but somewhat similar. At Geneva, armaments are now recog- 
nized to be a symptom of political insecurity arising from 
treaties which, it is claimed, should be revised. Similarly, 
one of the objects of the London conference is to achieve 
economic disarmament. The economic weapons of tariffs, 
quotas, subsidies, and exchange restrictions appear to be sym- 
ptoms of economic insecurity, due to the disturbing effect of 
contracts which appear to need amendment in the light of 
experience. Indeed, events may prove that financial contracts 
are today a more pressing, although perhaps a less obvious 
danger than some political treaties. For, while armaments 
ure not yet actively employed except in South America and 
the Far East, every nation, not excluding the United States, 
is already trying desperately to release itself from the strangle- 
hold of debt with the aid of tariffs and other economic 
Weapons. . 

Keonomie life is dying from a cancerous growth. Physically 
society is in credit; yet everywhere its members are -in 
debt. It is certain that we cannot borrow ourselves out of this 
bankruptcy. The world looks to the London conference for 
a plan of finaneial reconstruction even more anxiously thar it 
waits for a disarmament agreement at Geneva.—I ‘am, 
Sir, &c., W. ALLEN Younc. 

Woodtands, near Maldon, Essew. 


“ON READING THE BIBLE” 
[To the Editor of Time Srecraror.] 

Sir,—-It is gratifying to find a correspondent who is sufliciently 
in touch with the latest results of true science no longer to 
question the unity or the chronology of Isaiah’s prophecies 
in the teeth of the four last official Commentaries published 
since (and including) Gore’s in 1928. But he does not touch 
the issue in explaining how the Bible is to be made readable 
to the average man of today. For example, to take Isaiah 
alone, the two crucial positions in that book are how to 
explain (1) the “ Virgin” bearing a “Son” whose name 
was to be ** Immanu-El” and in whose earliest years Palestine 
was to be relieved of a hostile invasion of ‘* two kings.” 
(Isa. vii, 14-16). Again, (2) How could Isaiah have fore- 
told by name the rise of ** Cyrus,” King of the Persians, as: the 
liberator of Israel from Babylon? (Isa. xliv 28, xlv1). In 
vain one may search all the commentaries as far back as 
Vitringa to find any sort of explanation but for a sly hint 
in a foot-note of Vitringa’s 200 years ago, improved by a 
query in Delitzsch and a conjecture by Cheyne missed by all 
the critics. Let me try to give the answer. 

(1) The chronology of our Bible margins is in error by nine 
years and thus makes IKKing Ahaz beget King Hezekiah at the 
impossible age of twelve instead of twenty-one. If the 
eorrection be made, the Virgin becomes Ahaz’ wife (and with 
him the Prophet at the time was conversing) and Hezekiah 
the King was at the moment being born. This was the 
invariable view of the Jewish nation up to at least the time of 
our Lord and of Justin Martyr, who assumes it as true. (See 
Vitringa’s Commentary and Bishop Pearson’s On the Creed 
for references and quotations.) 

In Hezekiah’s later age Jerusalem was delivered from the 
siege by Sennacherib’s army being paralysed on the night of 
attack by a ‘* mouse ” (Herodotus, IT, 141) carrying the germs 
of influenza from the marshes passed en route to the siege. 
* The angel of the Lord went out and smote in the camp of 
the Assyrians,” &e. (2) Cyrus is not, as Rawlinson thought, 
a name derived from the Sanskrit Kuru but a title of kings 
derived from the Elamite Kuras, which means ‘“ Shepherd,” 
the old title of rulers and kings. Hence there is probably a 
play on words: “ Thus said the Lord of Cyrus, He ‘s My 
Shepherd,” which helped to anticipate the fulfilment of the 
prophecy when the King whose real name seems to have been 
Agradates) appeared with the title of ** Cyrus the Persian” 
some 150 vears later.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. H. T. CLARKE, 
The Rectory, Devizes. 
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[Vo the Editor of Tui Seeeraror.] 
Sir,—A good many years’ experience with individual students 
of religion and small classes has shown me that a modera 
English translation is nothing like all that is needed to make 
the Bible fully intelligible to the ordinary reader and, there. 
fore, as interesting as it can be. The ancient Kastern setting 
is an even greater stumbling-block than the unfamiliar 
language. As long as the Church fails to impart anything like 
a sound idea of the nature of inspiration and of the Message 
of the various books to the children who pass under her 
instruetion, the Bible will continue to be puzzling and often 
dull to the majority of would-be students who will be able 
to gain a sound grasp of little more than some of the purely 
narrative portions. In addition to information about the 
message of each book, its virtues and limitations, numerous 
explanatory passages are needed to bring out the true meaning 
of passages and to prevent error. ‘This is particularly necessary 
in the case of Our Lord’s teaching in the Gospels.—I am, 
Sir, &e. TAVISTOCK, 
Glentrool Lodge, Newton Stewart, Scotland. 


SUMMER TIME 
[To the Editor of Tun Seecrs'ror.] 
Sir,—I was greatly surprised that Mr. Herbert Palmer should 
belittle the blessings brought to the countryside by “* Summer 
time.” As a resident in the country, and being in close touch 
with farmers and agricultural labourers, I am sure that its 
abolition would be received with cries of regret in all quarters, 
Haymakers at first found it rather inconvenient, but they 
soon learned how to avoid the loss of an hour’s ‘‘ carrying ” 
in the mornings. The longer evenings have made it possible 
for men and boys who-work on the land to join in the cricket 
of the village greens, to cultivate their gardens, and in other 
ways to make use of the Summer Time Bill, which has been 
one of the greatest benefits conferred by Parliament to the 
country as well as to the seaside.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Instow Rectory, N. Devon. (Rev.) H. SomeErs-Cocks. 


THE RABBIT SCANDAL 

[To the Editor of Tux Sercraror.| 
Sirn,—Another rabbit-trapping season will soon be. here, 
and another 50,000,000 are again likely to be tortured in 
toothed traps and snares for food in these islands. <A child 
has written to me from Devonshire, saying that she can 
hear the rabbits screaming in the traps at night, and hates 
it. Can I do anything to prevent it? 1 can-—if people will 
only write to me for information about the new humane 
and eflicient devices which have recently been invented. 

Threequarters of the rabbits trapped annually could easily 
be caught humanely in long nets, which, hitherto, have 
been almost the sole monopoly of poachers. DPeachers are 
more humane in their methods than ordinary trappers, 
and it has been proved that they can always catch rabbits in 
nets in almost any district. There is now a new way of 
working these nets for’ landowners, who can choose their 
own time and are not obliged to work surreptitiously. Until 
recently, it was thought that ordinary mole traps killed 
quickly and were therefore humane. This is by no means 
the case, as the springs are generally so weak that they 
often take a long time to squeeze a mole to death. There 
is now a far more eflicient trap for these animals ; and also 
Tam, Sir, &e., 

C. VANDER Byi (Major), 
Founder of the Fur Crusade and 
Humane Trapping Campaign. 


another one for rats. 


Wappenham Fo, 
Towcester. 


CHARLES RENNIE MACKINTOSH 
[Vo the Editor of Tue Specraror. | 
Sm,—Your reviewer in The Spectator of May 26th made an 
interesting comparison between the architectural work of 
Mackintosh and that of Lorimer and Luytens. While the 
fine work of these two masters is deservedly known and 
revered in this country, he points out that it has never 
touched or influenced across the Channel or the North Sea; 
whereas that of Mackintosh is almost a household word im 
the smaller northern countries, as also in Austria and 
Germany. Your reviewer well says that as an architect he 
is an international figure, and his expression and use of form 
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and material is happily free from: the freak work of lesser 
imitators. With. wonderful acumen and directness he 
instituted and expressed the best work of the modern schoo}, 
and this not only in his architectural form, but also in his 
pictures and ‘decorative work, in which the amazing variety 
and directness of his pattern is manifest throughout, as well 
as the more subtle qualities of imagination and vision. 

The achievement of his wife and himself was recognized in 
the invitation to Vienna, where his place was established as 
one of the first modern architects and decorators of his day ; 
and at a banquet during an exhibition of decorative work at 
Breslau in 1913, he was acclaimed in his absence by the most 
distinguished gathering of artists then present as, “ our 
Master, Mackintosh, the greatest since the Gothic.” 

Mackintosh did some fine work in Glasgow, his native city. 
But knowing his power, and the failure of its recognition save 
by a few friends, he was as a singing bird in a cage breaking 
his heart against its bars, for he had in him something of the 
spirit of Keats and Shelley. He had no thought for anything 
but his work, and lacking absolutely the business sense, he 
could neither seek out nor follow up what work might be going. 

Mackintosh was a man among men, and your reviewer 
has noted his frequent weaknesses, as well as his subtle 
strength. —I am, Sir, &e., 


Wellington Chambers, Ayr. JamMES A. Morris, 


ANGLING IN SCOTLAND 
[Vo the Editor of Tur: Sercraror.} 
Six, -I cannot pretend to know the law on angling so well 
as Mr. Lamond, who is the secretary of the Loch Lomond 
Angling Improvement Association, but I know the unwritten 
law which I must have wrongly. cited as if it were a right. 
On two occasions, -in Sutherland, I have been confidently 
informed that anyone could fish the tidal water of two 
particular rivers that were in the district where I had taken 2 
heuse.on the distinct understanding that the tidal portion 
extending in each instance a distance of a mile could be 
fished by me. The keeper of an estate near at hand literally 
took me by the hand to show me where I might fish without 
any interference from him or from the keeper on the estate 
on the opposite bank. I think, therefore, Mr. Lamond is 
necdlessly seeking to put the “ fear of death on those who 
visit Scotland to enjoy its fishings. No one would ever dream 
of encroaching on private or Association waters. Perhaps 
the people up in Sutherland have been thinking of brown 
trout in tidal waters, but they did not give me the impression 
that I was doing anything so dangerous as almost to suggest 
decapitation or incarceration in a gaol. My advice to visitors 
from the south is to keep off preserved waters and to make 
sure they have the keeper on their side before they begin to 
east a line. If they don’t know the law up there why enlighten 
them ?—T am, Sir, &e., W. Roperrson, M.D. 
Edinburgh. 


AN EXPLANATION 
{Lo the Editor of Tux Srecravor.] 
Sin,—As it might possibly appear from the review in your 
last issue by Mr. I. M. Parsons of Poems 1980-1982 by John 
Gawsworth that the opinions quoted upon the * yellow encirc- 
ling band” and in the book were solicited testimonials, we 
should like to assure your readers that this is not the case, 
The quotations were supplied by Mr. Gawsworth at our 
request from reviews and letters, and were quoted with the 
various writers’ permission. We cannot imagine that you will 
hold the opinion that publishers need hesitate to put before 
readers the considered judgement of eminent authorities. — 
We are, Sir, &e., Ricu AND Cowan, 
Publishers, 





MRS. BEEKTON 
[To the Editor of Tun Specratror.] 
Sir,—-I am collecting material for a projected bock on Mrs 
Beeton. I should be grateful if any cf your readers who 
could throw any light on the life or work of this lady weuid 
communicate with me.—I am, Sir, «&e., 
JOAN ADENEY EASDALE, 
Straws, Creuch, nr. Sevenoaks, Isent, 
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PLAYING FOR A DRAW 

[To the Editor of Tux Srecravor. | 
Sirn,—-"The last paragraph in ‘“‘ A Spectator’s Notebook ” for 
May 26th is rather amusing. The writer complains of Durston 
and Peebles batting ** for fifty minutes without scoring a single 
run between them.” One marvels that *Varsity wit was not 
equal,.say, after twenty minutes of such tacties to bowl the 
number of wides necessary to qualify for “‘ claiming a new 
ball.’’--I am, Sir, &c., 

Steeton, nr. Keighley. Ws. CLoucn. 

* SOCIALISM AND FASCISM 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.| 
Str,—In connexion with the prominence of Fascism today, 
it may interest you to publish the following prophecy from 
the writings of Hertzen. He was a famous Russian publicist, 
who spent most of his life in England in the middle of the 
last century, being exiled by the Tsar. He then met Kari Marx, 
but the latter's doctrine of class war aroused Hertzen’s 
hatred. Here are his words translated from Russian : 
“. . . Socialism will develop in all its phases towards its 
ultimate conclusions ; towards absurdities. Then again from 
the titanic breast of a revolutionary minority will come « 
ery of negation, and again there will begin a deadly struggle, 
in which Socialism will take the place of present-day Conser- 
vatism, and will be defeated by a coming unknown revolu- 
*” What was unknown a century ago.is now known 

Boris GROMBAKH, 


idm << 
to us.—I am, Sir, &e., 
72 Redcliffe Gardens, S.W.10. 


AND THAT, SAID JOHN, IS THAT 
CoME now, about this Relativity 
Space curvature and all the rest o° the stuff ; 
Ill tell you, put you wise, as Yankees say-~ 
Any way, wiser than the chuckleheads 
‘ied up in numbers, x and y to the enth, 
Isoseeles, points lines and surfaces, 
The mathematical paraphernalia, 
Bemused with bottled tar-water from Cloyne, 
{An Irish Bisheprick, ’'d have you know). 
Here goes. Ali men were, are, and shall be fools, 
With two exceptions (but I name no names), 
In degrees varying more or less, but topped 
In boobydom by the Berkeley-Einstein crowd 
Of caterpillars, every man jack o° them 
Hugging (a thing that’s rather hard to do) 
The argumentation damsophistical 
That robs them of their senses, seeing things 
As they are at a distance, thinking that they don’t, 
Though if they didn’t, eveunt ; out all go, 
Themselves, Hume, Clifford, caterpillars, Kant, 
The whole caboodle of organic things 
(Of which theyre all profoundly ignorant) 
Ker-blunk. So much for Relativity. 
Esse is Posse, nohow Percipi, 
Which carries on without it just the sam 
Which is as clear as, say, the sun at noon. 
Damnatur Judex cum nocens absolviiur 
(Old Publius Syrus was a terrible chap !) 
The meaning of which observation lies 
I the application of it. There you are. 
I've knocked the silly bottom out o° the tosh, 
sh? If you want more, see the Stagyrite. 
Vide the issue 0° May 19th. Aontes 
Unebrantur, sol ruit, ** down flops sun.” 
TeERtTIUM Qurp. 





Goodnight. 


[We sent the above to our reviewer of The New Background 
of Science, to whose article the above appears to refer, and re- 
Ep. The Spectator.| 
The sea gives her shells to the shingle, 

The earth gives her streams to the sea, 

T. Q. vents his ire in a jingle, 
, And empties the pail over me. 
Such wash as of tea leaves or dry leaves 

Men brew in tin pots on the sand, 

With a pungeney — stolen from Fly Leave: - 
And all second-hand. 


ceived from him the lines below. 


FP. W. B. 
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Captains Coutageous 


By F. Yrats-Brown. 


A strIkinG face confronts the reader from the dust-jacket 
and frontispiece of Lord Riddell’s book*: a fighting face that 
might belong to some prelate of the Middle Ages, or to a priest 
unfrocked for no lesser offence than armed rebellion. What 
is the personality behind it? Many people will open this 
Diary chiefly in an endeavour to solve the riddle of those secret 
eyes and that kind yet hard jaw, proclaiming both the ascetic 
and the lover of mankind. They may not succeed, but they 
will assuredly derive instruction and amusement in the 
attempt. 

We know Lord Riddell as an essayist of distinction, as a 
great administrator of institutions, and as the owner of weekly 
and monthly journals of prodigious circulation, but little of 
the man himself, for he shuns the public gaze. In this Diary 
we see him as a golfer, a teetotaler, and a friend of Mr. Lloyd 
George. But so self-effacing is he (he mentions his friend’s 
health fifty times, but never once his own) that it is only on 
page 845 that he tells us of his ideas about existence. He 
values most good health, then a happy disposition, thirdly 
money, fourthly the art of being interested and being inter- 
esting. ‘* Well,” said Mr. Lloyd George on hearing this: ‘“ I 
have no philosophy of life beyond ‘ Follow your nose.’ That 
is a pretty sage maxim.” 

It is, of course, chiefly on account of the sketches of Mr. 
Lloyd George at work and play that these pages will keep 
their place in history. Lord Riddell is not given to easy 
adulation. He walked unscathed through the chicanery and 
cabals of the “Old Gang” politicians. Like Lord Carson (who 
said: ‘* IT have no ambitions. What I like best is to read my 
briefs, conduct my cases, and spend my leisure in my home ”’) 
the author sought nothing for himself, and received nothing 
except the confidence of the most distinguished men of his 
day. But that was no small matter in a time when so many 
reputations crashed. The Diary was written from day to 
day, reporting Mr. Lloyd George’s moods as he lunched, 
golfed, dined, walked in the garden listening to the thunder 
of the guns which his energy had called into being, mimicked 
Lord Curzon, curled himself up for naps at odd moments, 
made a snowman with Miss Megan, or sang Welsh hymns 
with his family to keep up his spirits when things were at their 
blackest. ‘Sleep and good temper are the lubricants of 
the nervous system,” said the author to the then Prime 
Minister, *‘ and you have both gifts.””, He might have added 
a sense of humour. During an anxious debate in the House 
of Commons Mr. Lloyd George told Lord Riddell that the 
phrase which had most pleased him was the remark of a Tory 
opponent : “* They’ve caught the little devil telling the truth!” 

Will Mr. Lloyd George’s own Memoirs give such a real 
picture of the man and his times as this Diary? It is at least 
open to question. An extract from the end of the book will 
serve to illustrate Lord Riddell’s method : 

“November 9th, 1918. Lord Mayor’s Banquet at Guildhall. 
Took my wife. A remarkable gathering. L.G.’s and Balfour’s 
speeches worthy of the great occasion. L.G. in great form, smiling 
and winking at me all the time when anything amusing happened. 
As we waited for the motors he said, ‘ A terrible tragedy nearly took 
place this evening. Look at my uniform. I have outgrown it. I 
have not had it on for nearly five years. The collar is an inch too 
narrow.’ ‘I saw that,’ I said, ‘and so did everybody else.’ L.G. 
(laughing): ‘ But there was a greater danger down below. The 
breeches nearly gave way! What a catastropbe it would have been.’ ” 

* 10th.—Drove with L. G., Mrs. L. G., Megan, and Miss Roberts 


to Walton Heath at 11.15. Before we started, L. G. busy with Bonar 
Law. 





*Lord Riddell’s War Diary, 1914-1918, (Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson. 21s.) 


“L. G.: ‘Bonar Law said to me, “Do you want to go down te 
history as the greatest of all Englishmen?” I replied “ Well, I 
don’t know that I do, as I shan’t be here at the time. But tell me 
your prescription. . . . Do you mean retire into private life now 
that the war has been won ? ” Bonar said “ Yes!” He is right. I 


night take to farming, and make just an occasional appearance on 
great occasions when | had something important to say ’.” 


Alas, that Mr. Lloyd George did not accept this wise advice ! 
Had he done so, he might now again be rendering as great a 
service to his country as he did during the European War. 


Of all the lively figures that appear in this book, the two 
with the clearest ideas of how the war should be conducted 
were Lord Fisher and Mr. Hughes. There are many good 
stories of the former—how when he had an awkward deputa- 
tion to receive he always arranged that the members should be 
placed in a draught (*“* no man, however eager, looks forward 
to a stiff neck ’”)—and of his maxims for midshipmen : “‘ Life 
is full of orange peel: you never know when you will be on 
your back.’ But below the oddities of his behaviour, Lord 
Fisher had a genius for war : 

“* Our proper plan,” he told Lord Riddell in February 1915, “ is to 
blockade Germany and the adjoining neutral countries. That is the 
way to end the war. That is what Nelson would have done. This 
war requires one man to manage it. There is no one to keep the 
threads together. . . Asquith is good at exposition, but he is slow 
and timid. Lloyd George might be the man. We shall see. In war 
you do not want safe men: safe men are no good. You require 
men who take risks and pull things off.” 

Mr. Hughes said much the same thing in 1916 : 

“The British Empire combines such huge resources that if they 
were massed even by a very ordinary individual with the object of 
carrying out a settled plan, they must achieve the desired object. 
The weight would be so great that everything would have to give 
way before it. . . . There is only one way to run a strike: it must 
be run by one man. You must club the strikers and their committee 
into subjection. Let them talk as much as they like, provided they 
talk in private, but one man must decide on the plan, and be respon- 
sible for its execution.” 

Mr. Lloyd George answered that he entirely agreed with 
this. Do not we all do so today, in a wider sense ? 


Obviously the politicians of 1914-1918 did not understand 
the soldiers ; and it was not always the soldiers who were in 
the right. Had Mr. Lloyd George not been overruled ii his 
1915 plan of invading Austria, or had the Dardanelles atvack 
been rightly managed, the War might well have been shortened 
by two years. But Lord Riddell does not give credit to the 
greatness of Lord Haig for all that he risked and won in 
August, 1918. As to Lord Kitchener, no doubt Mr. Lloyd 
George was right in describing him as “ like a lighthouse—a 
great flash of light across the ocean, and then absolute dark- 
ness.”” Yet, reading between the lines of much of Lord Rid- 
dell’s comment concerning Kitchener one sympathizes (as 
doubtless the author intends) with the stern and lonely figure, 
which, if it was like a lighthouse, was surrounded chiefly by 
crying and flapping gulls. For instance : 

“LL. G. told me an amusing story about Kitchener. While the 
War Council was sitting, the result of the Herts election was brought 
in and handed round. K. could not understand what it was all 
about, and L. G. had to explain. He said that K. did not know that 
there was an election and thought the figures had some military 
significance.” 

But quotations, tempting as they are to a reviewer, cannot 
render the quality of this striking book, from which in spite 
of the author’s deliberate intention to keep to the living 
moment and avoid moralizing and generalities (the Armistice, 
for instance, is recorded in five words) something very moving 
emerges. The moral will be different for different readers : 
some will be startled, but all will be greatly entertained. 
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Germany Under the Peace Treaty 
Germany Under the Peace Treaty. By William Harbutt 
Dawson. (Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Iris natural that most people in this country, and not merely 
those of us who are more particularly pre-occupied with the 
financial and economic aspects of the Treaty of Versailles, 
should have taken rather a cool interest in its territorial 
provisions. We are not very good at geography, and being 
bounded by the sea we are inclined to regard frontiers as 
tiresome continental difficulties about which an unconscicnable 
fuss is sometimes made; we forget with surprising ease and 
completeness our Trish experiences. But it would be a grave 
error to neglect these territorial provisions, and that for 
more than one reason. There is a close inter-play between 
political and economic maladjustments, and obviously some 
of the territorial changes imposed on Germany have very 
directly and adversely affected her economic life. And in 
any case “ Revision” is now a question which by general 
admission must be faced, and revision means, if it is seriously 
meant, a re-examination of the more questionable frontier 
settlements. 

It therefore behoves us all to inform ourselves as to the 
size and character of the problems involved, and a careful 
reading of Mr. Dawson’s eloquent plea for revision can be 
unhesitatingly recommended to those who are conscious of 
their ignorance. Mr. Dawson makes no attempt to conceal 
his affection for Germany, but when all allowance has been 
made for any bias which may be due to this affection the 
residue is an amount of hardship and injustice which the 
Powers victorious in the War will seek to perpetuate only 
at their peril. What he has to say is based on knowledge, 
which appears to be intimate and is fairly documented, of the 
proceedings of the Peace Conference (in which, incidentally, 
he is of opinion that Mr. Lloyd George played a much more 
creditable part than President Wilson), and a_ lifelong 
familiarity with Germany, which has been refreshed by a 
recent personal investigation of the various regions affected. 

The gravamen of his charge is that the Peace Treaty 
was not in conformity with Mr. Wilson’s Fourteen Points and 
Four Principles. ** The negotiations at Versailles were a tangle 
of tortuous and often unclean diplomacy. ‘Territories and 
populations were gambled with like counters in a game ; 
rival claims were reconciled by concessions made at the 
expense of countries and peoples which had no suspicion that 
they were being bought and sold like chattels ; promises 
made before the Treaty was drawn up and in the Treaty 
itself were broken; and no injustice or injury was deemed too 
great to be inflicted upon a beaten and disarmed foe where 
the interests of the victors and their political friends could 
be advanced thereby.” The tests which were used to decide 
the fate of territories were history, ethnography, and language ; 
in almost every case, especially if research into history were 
pushed far enough back, amputation of German territory 
could be speciously justified by appeal to one of these tests 
and the others could be neglected; if all three failed to 
yield the desired result it was always possible to have recourse 
to strategic considerations. The Treaty might, indeed, claim 
aflinity with “the great text in Galatians”? and its “twenty- 
nine distinct damnations, One sure if another fails.” 

The result has been the institution of a whole series of 
potential Alsace-Lorraines. Contrary to public belief, plebiscites 
were sparingly used, and when they were used their conduct 
Was sometimes open to grave accusations of manipulation: 
“over 80 per cent. of the total number of inhabitants who 
were denaturalized were given no voice in the matter.” 
There is no ecaleulus to measure the amount of acute, constant, 
and abiding mental torture thus caused. The economie diffi- 
culties and injustices are too notorious to need more than a 
reference. The losses inflicted on the German economy in Upper 
Silesia seriously aggravated the Reparation problem. Here and 
elsewhere towns have been divorced from their hinterland ; 
close industrial complexes have been disintegrated ; plants 
have been unnecessarily duplicated. Trade has been diverted 
from its natural channels, most flagrantly on Germany's 
-astern frontier, where it has now been foreed to follow the 
lines of longitude and abandon the lines of latitude along which 
trade had flowed for generations. 

Mr. Dawson is well aware that when injustices of this 
character have endured long enough a return to the status 
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quo ante would inevitably entail fresh injustice. But that there 
is a case for revision, based on compromise and animated 
by a sincere desire to lay better foundations for a lasting 
peace, and that the treatment of minorities, for minorities 
there must be, calls out for a different spirit in almost every 
country, few British students of Eurepean affairs will dream 
of denying. There is much, too, to be said for the suggestion 
that in some eases rectification should even at this date 
be based on plebiscites, the genuineness of which would have 
to be scrupulously safeguarded. And we in this country had 
better remember that we shall have to’make our contribution 
to appeasement by a re-examination of the Colonial question, 
which has become much more real since the Ottawa Conference 
and the virtual abandonment in the British Empire of the 
policy of the open door. 

There remain one or two criticisms. Mr. Dawson states 
that in- 1921 France ‘demanded that Germany should pay 
600 million pounds (sic) a year for forty-two years.” What 
is the authority for this statement ? The total Reparation 
debt was only about ten times this figure. Again, less than 
justice is done to German policy, as declared at least by 
Governments precedent to the present régime, in the following 
words: ‘ the Locarno pact renouncing war for the recovery 
of frontiers refers only to the West. As to the Kast Germany 
has given no promise and can give none.” Finally it is 
definitely opposed to the facts to say that “unless the 
unexpected happens, the population of France seems destined 
soon to reach the stabilization point, while the fecundity of 
the German nation continues but little impaired.” There 
are at present relatively fewer births in Germany than in 
France, and at least one competent authority has estimated 
that if present trends continue the population of Germany 
will have fallen well below 50,000,000 in another 40 years, 

ANDREW McFAbDYEAN, 


The London Weavers 


The London Weavers’ Company. By Frances Consitt. Vol. T. 
(Clarendon Press. 25s.) 

WEAVING is one of the oldest crafts. Associations of weavers, 
with St. Severus, Bishop of Ravenna, as their patron, can be 
traced in the Netherlands and Western Germany back to the 
Dark Ages. It is natural, then, that the weavers of London 
should have had a gild in the reign of Henry I, and that 
their charter of 1155, from Henry I}, should have been the 
first granted to any London trade. So aneient a company 
deserved to have its history written at length from its records, 
and the Weavers must be accounted fortunate in finding so 
competent a scholar as Dr. Consitt to do the work. Her first 
volume, covering the early period up to Elizabeth's reign, is 
a valuable contribution to the study of English mediaeval 
trade and industry and of London’s predominant part. 

The most noteworthy feature of the London weavers’ gild 
was its relative poverty. Being an association of craftsmen, 
who were mostly poor, it could not, when commerce developed, 
keep pace with the merchant gilds, such as the Mercers or the 
Drapers, and at the close of Kdward IITs reign it was not 
ranked among the twelve * great” livery companies. Pro- 
sperity came to it in the sixteenth century, when its members 
began to use silk rather than wool or flax, and thus escaped 
the domestic competition of the middle ages. But, as Dr. 
Consitt’s second volume will doubtless show, the Stuart period 
was soon to bring new rivalries and the abolition of privileges 
that could never be fully enforced. 

Under the Tudors the distinction between employers and 
employed became more and more manifest within the com- 
pany, as the Court of Assistants and the Livery assumed full 
control of its affairs. The new alien immigration of Protestant 
weavers from the Low Countries occasioned fresh difficulties. 
Though, as is now obvious, their advent was a national 
benefit, since they introduced new processes and developed 
the silk manufacture, they upset the established customs of 
the industry by accepting low wages and by settling in 
Norwich and other places as well as in London, and thus 
increasing domestic competition. However, the Weavers’ 
Company itself was prosperous enough to. build a hall, some- 
where about 1550, and to give the substantial banquets whose 
expenses are detailed among the charters, ordinanees and 
accounts printed by Dr. Consitt in a lengthy appendix. 
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Works of the Learned 


University Studies: Cambridge, 1933. Edited by Harold 

Wright. (Cambridge University Press. 103. 6d.) 
“To a very great extent,” says one of the specialists who 
have responded to Mr. Harold Wright’s call and written some 
account of their subjects in progress, ** a university is a geo- 
graphical accident.””> The layman who takes up this volume 
will find in it not only a picture of Cambridge studies—a 
selective picture—but also a good deal of general enlighten- 
ment. We must hear of wider horizons in the pleasant task of 
learning where some of the Cambridge constructions stand. 
But to the plan of the work, as Mr. Wright, most urbane and 
unostentatious of editors, has explained it. It is intended 
to afford authoritative answers to several questions put to the 
contributors on ‘* what they are doing and why they are doing 
it’; and an incidental advantage is that ‘the fortunate 
young man who is about to go to the University but has not 
yet decided on a course of study ” may consult these essayists 
and discover something likely to attract him. Theologians, 
however, are not represented (** I have no excuse,” says Mr. 
Wright) ; and the economists, for once, are silent. Philosophy, 
mathematics, experimental physies, chemistry, physiology, 
biology, history, the classics and English literature are the 
themes discoursed on; and while there is unity of purpose 
there is variety of treatment. 

When Mr. C. H. Waddington comes forward to sketch the 
biology that Cambridge has in mind, he begins with statements 
of an old controversy and a new point of view which has ren- 
dered it partially unimportant. The layman, whose intelligence 
has latterly been treated with so much respect and even 
affection, is instructed briefly and dispassionately in the atti- 
tude of the modern analytical scientist. He is then given his- 
torical and typical information, which leads him gently but 
firmly towards instances of current research in Cambridge. 
Yet the effect of this fine essay is extensive, and the local 
allusions, valuable as they are, are felt to be convenient rather 
than inevitable. In the literary department the same thing is 
not felt. 

Mr. Hallward certainly opens his notice of the classical 
studies of present-day Cambridge with general considerations 
upon lectures on classical texts. But he quickly passes to the 
topics of the living University, its recent theory and practice 
in his sphere. He discusses with spirit and courage the nine 
volumes of the ** Cambridge Ancient History ” (to which he 
is a contributor), or notices that ‘* the Cambridge Rugby 
Football Club has endowed in honour of its President, the late 
Canon J. H. Gray, and at his wish, an annual series of lectures 
by a distinguished scholar on some subject connected with the 
Classics ... To this paper is appended a bibliography of 
books written at Cambridge on classical subjects between 1919 
and 1932. 

If Mr. Hallward has used his opportunity to report with dis- 
tinctness the local activity in his great subject, Mr. F. L. Lucas 
has not left him unattended. ‘ English Literature” and 
Cambridge have latterly been mentioned very frequently in 
the same sentence. Since the War, Dr. I. A. Richards has 
alarmed some and fascinated others with the critical method 
he has perfected ; his sound has gone out into all lands. Mr. 
Lucas accordingly tells ‘‘ the general reader” in summary 
what Dr. Richards has published—the meaning of “ The 
Meaning of Meaning,” and so on. The essayist then utters 
his doubts about criticism in University courses, and gives 
specimens of opinion run riot in the newest examination 
answers. He continues this theme in reference to works of 
research, particularly laying hands on Dr. Q. D. Leavis’s 
recent Fiction and the Reading Public. Part of his remaining 
pages is given to vivid complaints against certain charac- 
teristics of the English School of a University, as it now 
exists and not at Cambridge only. In short, Mr. Lucas’s 
drastic and eloquent article is at a far remove from the 
example which I began with, Mr. Waddington’s ; there, one 
felt the steady movement of a great science, in which there 
could hardly be an isolated group of partisans. In literature, 
however, it is no new thing for studies to become isolated 
and even in isolation to breed the brisk debate of rapidly 
clashing views. 

** Doubtless,’ Mr. R. E. Balfour writes, as he unfolds ‘a 
personal view ’’ of history, ‘* there are principles common to 
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all historians today, probably there are principles common to 
all Cambridge historians . . . But such principles are 
largely unconscious tendencies and only become apparent at a 
distance.” What follows is a handsome general impression of 
the nature and capabilities of history, which sends one’s mind 
back to Mr. Wright’s good young man akout to go up to Cam- 
bridge, meditating his choice of subject. From Mr. Balfour, on 
this occasion, that seeker after truth aad a degree will not 
obtain direct arrangements or allurements. He must consider 
curiously, and discern that whatever Cambridge in the agere- 
gate may be doing with History, there are individuals within 
her gates who will reward their listeners in a manner beyond 
detail. None of the comments that have been made in this 
notice will be unexpected ; there is room in the “ geographical 
accident ” to which Mr. Wright holds up the editorial mirror 
for much of organized, much of personal effectiveness, 
Whether the subject be one of wide relationships, or for a more 
limited indexing, the essayists all do honour to their work, 
themselves, their University by the ‘ zest and vitality ” 
which, as their editor claims, their essays communicate to us, 
The reader is called to a high table for an evening’s talk of the 
most animated and animating kind—that is, the intelligent 
reader who is the hope of these hard times. 
EpMUND BLUNDEN. 


Thomist Dialogues 
& 
Theonas. Conversations of a Sage. By Jacques Maritain, trans. 
lated by F. J. Sheed. (Sheed and Ward. 6s.) 

**'Tuomism alone” says M. Maritain in his preface to the 
English edition of this little work, ‘** is an essentially progres- 
sive philosophy, loves movement while holding stability in 
honour, gives us an exact sense of the renewals necessary in 
human things.” Little wonder then that a philosopher who 
holds this creed in a world that treads ever more firmly on the 
accelerator, and tends to identify improvement with mere 
speed, should find in St. Thomas precisely that synthesis 
between movement and _ stability, the successive and the 
eternal which the modern intellect so conspicuously needs, 
Genuine Thomism, as M. Maritain allows, “is diflicult, and 
makes singularly strong demands in the matter of intellec- 
tuality.””. Some device is needed if the ordinary thinking man 
is to grasp its application to the realities of his iife ; and few are 
better than the well-tried method of the philosophic dialogue. 
So with a friendly backward glance, first at Plato and then at 
Bishop Berkeley, he begins : 

“On an April morning in 1920, as I was strolling by the Place 
de la Sorbonne, | met my old frend Philonous. He was on his way 
back from Geneva . . . young, eager and handsome, with the same 
china-blue eyes and the same nobly idealistic brow—scarcely 
changed in fact since the days when he was hovering round Bishop 
Berkeley.” 

It is not long before this keen intellectualist, gravely con- 
cerned for the world’s future and now much attracted to the 
Philosophy of Change, is drawn into a passionate argument ; 
which offers his friend the desired opportunity of expounding 
the scholastic view of the real nature of intellect, and its equal 
need of discipline and freedom if it is to work for the good of 
mankind, Philonous, asking for further explanation, is 
next introduced to Theonas, a Christian Socrates, dwelling 
alone in a white-walled cell that is at once oratory and study. 
Theonas, whose appearance suggests “some gorgeous 
Rembrandt burgomaster turned hermit ” and whose speech is 
at once caustic and profound, gives M. Maritain all the open- 
ings which his particular blend of wit and wisdom require. 
The discussion now broadens, to include the spheres of the intel- 
lect and the heart: Christian humanism, as exhibited in 

aul Cazin’s strangely beautiful book L’Humaniste a la guerre ; 
and that easy target the Myth of Progres;, which is attacked 
from various angles in four dialogues. Einstein’s theory of 
Time is also expounded to Philonous at the Café de la Rotonde 
“in the company of the poets Taloff and Dessambre and a 
scattering of tall Danes and subtle Roumanians.”’ This after- 
noon is a very happy one for Philonous ; and hardly less so, 
we suspect, for his creator. 

“With the aid of the principle of relativity ”’ says Pseudo-Hylas, 
whose voice so closely resembles M. Maritain’s own, ‘‘ I can imagine 
the woman . . . leaving her newly married daughter on the wings 
of a good genius who would bear her into some part of space with a 
curvature very different from ours, and on her return, ten minutcs 
later, finding herself the great-grand-daughter of her son-in-law.” 
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But it is with the popular notion of the “‘ necessary progress” 
of humanity along the horizontal plane, to some natural per- 
fection in the future, that M. Maritain makes the most success- 
ful hay. This notion, as he points out, “‘ implies that the 
modern must continually displace and reject the old... 
and makes of the category ‘ out of date’ a scarecrow for 
thought.” It is, in fact, the metaphysic of the bright young 
thing. It is in his exposition of the contrasting concept, the 
vertical ** progress of the spirit ’? towards an eternal objective, 
that Theonas sums up the chief contribution which Thomism 
can make to contemporary thought. Here, he insists, is 
change indeed, but change which derives its credentials from 
the inherent stability of that which is being transformed. 
Man—so delicately poised between two orders—is compelled 
to change if he would endure. In the life of the spirit we must 
either rise or fall; approach Reality, or decline from it. 

“ Go, child of God, go! What her voices said to Joan of Arc, 
each moment says to the soul. ... If we would picture to our- 
selves the soul of the saints we should have to imagine a sort of great 
hurricane—yet a hurricane obedient to, and governed in its move- 
ment by the wings of the eagle of the Spirit, a hurricane whirling 


upwards unceasingly to God. That is the only progress that can 
eompcusate for the trouble of living. Ascensiones un corde disposuit.” 


EVELYN UNDERUILL, 


Sailing to Byzantium 
Words for Music Perhaps and Other Poems. By W. B. 
Yeats. (The Cuala Press, Dublin. 10s. 6d.) 

Mr. Yeats is that survival amongst us—a Representative 
Man. He survives from a period long anterior to the date of 
his birth, from the time when a man had a réle, fitted himself 
for it and respected himself and was respected according to 
his ability to sustain it—when the King, the Judge, the Priest, 
the Artist were recognizable types. Nowadays the réles are 
mixed up: the King wants to be a functionary, the Judge a 
director of conscience, the Artist a business man. The Priest 
remains but only through the discipline of the Catholic 
Church. I take these views from M. Jacques Maritain, who 
has written : ‘** It is Oedipus who buries Polyneices, Antigone 
who confronts the Sphinx, Ph dre who falls in love with 
Romeo, and the Moor of Venice who laughs at the sonnet of 
Oronte. It is useless to add that such parts are badly played 
and develop all wrong.” Mr. Yeats is one of the very few men 
of our time who has not confused his part with another’s : he 
has sustained the réle of Poet as a man of another age would 
have sustained it. No poet writing in English has done this 
so consistently. No other poet, it may be added, has brought 
fresh elements into his poetry so often, renewing his work by 
new idioms, new rhythms, new material from youth to middle 
age and beyond middle age. In the volume previous to the 
present one, such poems as “ Sailing to Byzantium ” ‘and 
“Song out of a Play ” have such freshness and energy as if 
they had been written by a poet making his first discoveries. 

He has now reached the stage when, turning from passion 
and regret, he would create an art that would be a talisman 
against mortality. He would settle in Byzantium—Byzan- 
tium being where life takes influence from systems of thought 
that have come out of profound meditation and abstract art 
that has come out of a long labour. He has come to that 
place in the first poem in ‘‘ Words for Music Perhaps ” : 

“The unpurged images of day recede, 
The Emperor’s drunken soldiery are a-bed.” 

and now one can be aware that : 


“A starlit or a moonlit dome distrains 
All that man is, 
All mere complexities, 
The fury and the mire of human veins.” 


But can a poet who has reason to know himself for an Irishman 
really make the sailing to Byzantium : 
“ Out of Ireland have we come— 

Great hatred, little room 

Maimed us at the start 

I carry from my mother’s womb 

A fanatic heart.” 
And that, too, is well. Mr. Yeats cannot remain a courtier in 
any porphyry palace: even into the Emperor’s teeth he would 
fling his conviction that the poet’s ecstasy comes from some- 
thing besides contemplation—* What theme had Homer but 
original sin?” and he would remind him that the words that 


are the prelude to all songs, systems, civilizations were spoken 
to “ battle-wearied men ”’ : 
“Wheels by milk-white asses drawn 

Where Babylon or Nineveh 

Rose ; some conqueror drew rein 

And cried to battle-wearied men, 

‘ Let all things pass away.’ ” 
One can find defects in this poetry. There is an insistence on 
bare opinion in one or two of the poems. Declaring that 
Swift, Berkeley, Goldsmith and Burke hated Whiggery 
*“ whether they knew or not,” the poet defines Whiggery as 
“a levelling, rancorous, rational sort of mind.’ This is an 
opinion that should be given a prose statement. Then—but 
this is true of only one poem in the present volume—there is 
the mixing of a singular sort of vision with a reflectiveness 
that does not seem to be congruous with it. There is the 
vision of the tree that is “ half all glittering flame and half a 
green Abounding foliage moistened with the dew,” and we 
understand this part of the poem, the first verse, as we under- 
stand certain difficult symbolist poetry, and there is the third 
verse which is gnomic, telling us that all works of faith and 
intellect should be made to be judged by such 

“*as come 

Proud, open-eyed and laughing to the tomb.” 

and between are maxims that we are asked to meditate on : 


** All women dote upon an idle man 
Although their children need a rich estate ; 
No man has ever lived that had enough 
Of children’s gratitude or women’s love.” 
These maxims are true, but their truth is on a different level 
from : 
* And he that Attis’ image hangs between 
That staring fury and the blind lush leaf 


May know not what he knows but knows not grief ” 
y g 


and : 
** No longer in Lethean foliage caught, 
Begin the preparation for your death ” 
of the first and third verse. These differences make for 
incoherency. 

These later poems of Mr. Yeats’ differ from what every 
other poct of to-day is writing in having manful energy. Poems 
like ** Conquerors,” ‘* The Mother of God,” ‘* Remorse for 
Intemperate Speech” and the ‘“* Crazy Jane” series have a 
tang of laughter and wrath, Before everybody else’s these are 
Songs of Experience. 

Papraic CoLum. 


Chinese Painting 


A History of Early Chinese Painting. Ly Osvald Sirén. 
(Medici Society. £7 7s.) 

SrrictLy speaking, it may be said that the two massive 
volumes of Dr. Sirén’s new book constitute the first history 
of Chinese painting. There is a large literature in many 
languages dealing with this theme, but it consists entirely of 
works dealing with particular aspects of the subject, and of 
outlines of histories. Dr. Sirén’s work is not complete, since 
it only deals with painting up to the end of the Yiian Period 
(1368), but it includes the finest achievements of Chinese 
painting under the T’ang and Sung Dynasties, and, within 
this limited period, Dr. Sirén has dealt comprehensively with 
all forms of painting. The particular merit of his method is 
that he has systematically combined with a study of surviving 
works all the relevant information which can be obtained from 
Chinese historians of painting. The result is a more complete 
survey of the development of Chinese art than has previously 
been presented. 

The difliculty of forming any precise idea of the style of 
any early Chinese painter is very great, since practically no 
originals survive from before the end of the 'T’ang Period, and 
the author is forced to rely on copies, Waose accuracy is not 
always certain. It is therefore not till the Sung Period that 
individual artistic personalities begin to stand out clearly. In 
the case of earlier artists the picture can sometimes be made 
somewhat more complete by the analytical and descriptive 
comments of contemporary amateur or professional critics. 
And these comments, on which Dr. Sirén draws extensively, 
form one of the most interesting parts of the book. 

One of the most striking points about early Chinese criticism 
is its extraordinary similarity to European criticism of the 
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later Renaissance. Fundamentally, the Chinese conception 
of painting is wholly different from that of most Occidentals, 
but in many details of theory there is the closest similarity, 
sometimes down to the actual phrasing. It appears, for 
instance, that painting had to go through the same struggle 
in China as in Europe to attain a position of equal importance 
with literature, which was regarded as essentially a nobler 
and more liberal art, and that in cach case the equality was 
established by the foundation of an academy of painting on a 
par with those of literature already existing. The view of 
Chinese critics that painting is not an imitation of external 
nature, but the expression of an idea in visible form might be 
paralleled in Europe by the theories of Michelangelo and his 
followers. Chinese painting seems to have had its Eclecties, 
whose principles were almost those of the Carracci, and its 
Neo-classics, who were as enslaved to their models as the 
French’ Academicians in the seventeenth ceniury. The views 
of many Chinese critics on genius and on the moralizing 
. function of painting were very like those of the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italians, and—perhaps most peculiar of all—one passage 
from a treatise on landscape painting associated with the name 
of Wang Wei, reads exactly like a translation from Diderot’s 
Salons. There are even parallels with the classics. Hsieh Ho 
seems to have played the part of Aristotle in Chinese aesthetics, 
and his principle, ‘*‘ ch’i yiin,”” was as great a teaser as the 
Catharsis. Chinese critics evidently had the same taste for 
anecdote as Pliny, and the birds who peered at Zeuxis’ 
grapes may be compared with the eagle who tried to attack 
Huang Ch’iian’s pheasants. 

Some of Dr, Sirén’s translations from the Chinese do not 
read very happily and not all are intelligible. In general the 
book is magnificently produced. The text is attractively 
printed and the 226 plates are clear and big. ‘The number of 
misprints is perhaps unworthy of such an elaborate book, as 
is also the miscatriage of the page numbers on the contents 
page to Volume II, ANTHONY Bunt, 


A Full Life 


Unfinished Adventure : Selected Reminiscences. By Evelyn 
Sharp. (The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 

Miss Evetyn Suarp has had a varied and energetic life, 

which she has unquestionably enjoyed living. In the present 

volume she has enjoyed recalling it, and will no doubt impart 

some of her pleasure to many readers. 

She “ escaped ” from a mid-Victorian home in the end of 
the last century, and had the skill and good fortune to find in 
London the pieasant and talented society of the writers and 
artists who were associated with the ‘‘ Yellow Book.” Several 
chapters contain reminiscences of such late nineteenth- 
century writers as Henry James, Henry Harland, Kenneth 


Grahame —who, she reminds us, was an official of the Bank of 
England—Max Beerbohm and William Watson. What most 


authors, at any rate, will consider the best story in the book 
occurs in this section. Miss Sharp tells us that she had little 
to complain of from the famous publisher of the group, John 
Lane. Some of her colleagues were not, however, so fortunate. 
** Laurence Housman,” she writes, * unable to obtain the 
money Lane owed him, wrote to him at last at his private 
address, to the following effect {I quote from memory) : 
‘Dear Lane—My rascal of a publisher won't settle my 
account. Can you lend me fifty pounds?” He got every- 
thing that was due to him by return of post, and the * rascal’ 
went about telling everybody the story.” 

The next part of the book will probably interest most those 
of Miss Sharp’s readers who are too young to remember the 
events which she records; for they tell the story of the 
suffragette struggle in which the author took so active a part. 
Miss Sharp herself is acutely aware of the distance which 
separates us from the outlook of the * militants ” of 1910. 
All this, she tells us, happened in another world. But she 
need not suppose that it does not interest us on that account, 
On the contrary, it gives us a strange sensation of the almost 
incredible mutations of the last decades. We get a striking 
impression of the incomprehension with which the male sex 
appears to have regarded the suffragettes. The most amusing 
example which Miss Sharp gives of the apparently universal 
belief that women should not think is of the prison chaplain 
who, when Miss Sharp asked him for a serious book, told her 
*“to give her tired brain a rest and read the Bible.” 


— =— 





The second half of the book is concerned with Miss Sharp's 
post-War activities, which have been of a philanthropic and 
political character. Immediately after the War, Miss Sharp 
was engaged in trying to get the allied blockade of Central 


‘Kurope lifted, and to make known the true facts of the in. 


cipient famine in Central Europe. Later, she went to Russia 
with the Friends’ Relief Commission, and she gives two grim 
chapters on conditions in the Volga Valley in the famine, 

Altogether, both those who have lived through the events 
with which Miss Sharp’s life has been concerned and those 
to whom they are history will find interest and pleasure in 
this book. 


England in Foreign Eyes 


L'Ile et l'Europe: La Politique Anglaise (1930-1932). Par 
Jacques Bardoux. (Paris: Delagrave.) 
England: Verfall oder Aufstieg ?) By Adolt Halfeld. (Jonas 
Diederich. ) 

No Frenchman knows more about England than M. Bardoux, 
He studied at Oxford in his youth, he has written a whole 
shelf-full of books about us and our polities and_ literature 
and, in his daily newspaper articles, he preaches incessantly 
the need for Anglo-French co-operation in stabilizing Europe. 
Yet his new volume, which is a detailed discussion of our 
post-War foreign policy and which also ranges widely over 
our economic and overseas problems and our relations with 
the United States, shows that M. Bardoux, with all his 
knowledge and his genuine friendliness, does not, or rather 
will not, understand the guiding principles of English action— 
or, as he might say, English inaction. Like his master, 
M. Poinearé, the author sees Germany as the eternal enemy 
to be watched and kept down, and it vexes him to feel that 
we cannot share that simple conception of policy. He 
recalls the successive stages of the post-War readjustment 
of reparations and suggests that we have been fooled by, 
or have given way to, the cunning Germans, partly because 
we fear a French hegemony. But, if M. Bardoux would 
only believe it, we desire nothing but peice and, to that 
end, seek to smooth over each difference as it arises by 
some practical compromise. 

Peacemakers must expect to be criticized by both the 
parties whom they try to reconcile, so that M. Bardoux’s 
hard words need not distress an English reader. Still it is 
necessary to disclaim the Machiavellian subtlety which he, 
like many foreign commentators, attributes to our innocent 
¥oreign Office and our statesmen and even to our leading 
newspapers. ‘The average English critie of the Foreign 
Office is inclined to accuse it of being unintelligent rather 
than adroit ; M. Bardoux should read some of the die-hard 
journals for examples. To comment in detail on such a 
book is unnecessary : the point of view, however, is worth 
noting because the fundamental differences between the 
views of M. Bardoux’ party in France and the general policy 
supported by a vast majority of English people undoubtedly 
hinder the restoration of a normal Europe. It may _ be 
added that, in view of the unfavourable reaction of English 
opinion to the Hitler régime in Germany, M. Bardoux might 
modify his speculations on the allegedly pro-German attitude 
of England if he were to revise his book for a new edition. 
We are realists and opportunists in judging each new situation 
as it arises, and we are thus able, as it seems to us, to exercise 
vreater influence and to protect British interests more 
thoroughly than if we, like the French publicists of M. 
Bardoux’ school, were guided by fixed preconceptions. 

The most complacent of Englishmen could find little fault 
with Herr Halfeld’s friendly account of us and our institutions, 
and with his comparison between England and America, very 
much to our advantage except as regards material comforts 
such as central’ heating and all that the American knows 
as * plumbing.” He has worked as a journalist in both 
countries, and his book is well informed and easy to read. 
His purpose is not to flatter us but to warn his country- 
men, The German public has, he thinks, been dazzled 
by American prosperity (up to 1929) and has been too ready 
to believe that the adoption of American methods would 
solve all Germany's difficulties. While debating whether 
England was on the down grade or the up grade, Germans 
have, in Herr Halfeld’s view, missed the one lesson that 
they might learn from us. It is simply that they should 
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be true to their own traditions and develop in their own 
way, without imitating any other country. Our political, 
economic and social relations seem to the author to be stable, 
if eccentric and illogical, because they have developed in 
accordance with English habits and feelings. He thinks that 
Germany might attain equal stability if she had equal self- 
confidence. In his closing pages Herr Halfeld laments the 
fact that to the English-speaking world German ** Kultur ” 
connotes something * hollow, bombastic, destructive and in- 
comprehensible.”” The Germans, he thinks, are more hope- 
lessly misunderstood by the world than any other race, and 
he hints that it is partly their own fault when they look either 
to New York or to Moscow for inspiration instead of to their 
own past. Since Herr Halfeld wrote, his countrymen have 
found a new model in Fascist Rome, so that his advice may 
fal! on deaf ears, 


Anglers, Yachtsmen and Artist 


Days and Ways of a Scottish Angler. By Henry Lamond. 
(Philip Allan, 12s. 6d.) 

Meditations (in an Arm-Chair) of a Middle-aged Angler. 
By T. E. Pryce-Tannatt. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d.) 

A Humble Fisherman, being Simple, Autobiographic Essays 
on the Art, Craft and Philosophy of Fishing. By Morley 
Roberts. (Grayson and Grayson. 10s. 6d.) 

Edwardians Go Fishing, or Many Days on Many Waters, 
By G. Cornwallis-West. (Putnam. 10s. 6d.) 

The Roving Angler. By Herbert Palmer. (Dent. 6s.) 

Isle, Ben and Loch. By S. Heckstall Smith. (Arnold, 10s. 6d.) 

In Finnish Waters. By K. Adlard Coles. (Arnold. 7s. 6d.) 

A Pilgrimage of the Thames. By Donald Maxwell. (The 
Centenary Press. 7s, 6d.) 

TueRe is no such thing, it has been said, as bad beer. Only 

some beer is better than other sorts, and angling books are 

jike beer. It is a little difficult to appraise the relative value 
of the two fishing books which are first to be noticed, and it 
would be invidious to try. Both are attractively reminis- 
cent, both at times usefully didactic, and both arouse 
memories that were a delight to the writers to set down, 
and will give much vicarious pleasure to those who read them. 
Mr. Lamond expressly disclaims any desire to write a formal 
treatise on angling, and it is the charm of his book that it 
skips discursively from water and river to loch and even to the 
sea, where he catches saithe up to 30 Ibs. Neither a wet-fly 
nor #& dry-fly man is he, but holds, like the next writer, that 
cach mode should be complementary to the other. Is he 
wise in advocating that a boy should never use waders, bul 

go in up to the trouser-pockets if need be? That way lies a 

possible old age of rheumatoid arthritis. At least so thinks 

Dr. Pryce-Tannatt, whose Meditations is a series of essays on 

definite fishing topics such as seasons and weather, fly and 

worm ; on the ethics of angling, in which he condemns the 
top-lofty purist, and so forth. Full of interest and instruction 
as this book is, it is at times a little heavy in the hand. For 
instance, in the essay on gillies the author observes : 
Some are over-loquacious, and if the ultra taciturn, by way 
of contrast, seem to be the more bearable infliction, it may he 
doubted whether the taciturnity which reveals itself as the 
outward and visible sign of mental vacuity is any less, irritating 
than the garrulity which expresses the same congenital aftliction.” 
Autobiographical, too, are the fishing-books of Mr. Morley 

Roberts and Major Cornwallis-West. The lines of each have 

been cast in pleasant places, Lut in different places. To 

Major Cornwallis-West has fallen the cream of angling enjoy- 

ment amid aristocratic and even royal environment, but 

Mr. Roberts can look back to angling experience the world 

over. He commenced apprentice on Westmoriand becks and 

passed master-workman on the hard-fished and hard-fishing 
trouting waters of Exmoor. He has much to say of the philosophy 
of fishing and much too on the philosophy of life, while Major 

Cornwatlis-West, not content with the high delights of legitimate 

angling on the best waters of this and other countries, has to con- 

fess to certain piscatorial crimes—to guddling (harmless enough), 
but also to setting night-lines for trout and even to complicity 
in sniggling for salmon with the use of what in parts of Scotland 
is known as “ the barefoot fly.” 

But of the five books which are devoted to angling alone 

The Roving Angler is the cream. Light in the treatment, prac- 

tieally useful as well as delightfully imaginative, and founded 


on a full experience on many waters—like those of the Eifel, 
the West Country, Tweed, and the Yorkshire Dales—the book 
touches nothing that it does not adorn. Mr. Palmer’s long 
chapter on Swaledale in particular (through which the present 
reviewer is in the fortunate position of being able to follow 
him almost cast by cast) is a model of what angling writing 
should be. Admirable is his advocacy of flies, which gives the 
Partridge and Orange, Dam Snipe and Purple and Greenwell’s 
Glory as killers all the North Country over. How pleasant, 
too, the recollections of trouting on the Ahrthal, which -:pro- 
duces in Walporzheimer an honest, if rough, red wine, and 
plentiful trout up to a pound and better, and whence the 
angler returns with a full creel: ‘* I had forty-three and a 
tipsy balance.’ The author notes that in April Ahr trout have 
leeches sticking to their bellies, which happens also in the 
neighbouring stream of the Kyll. The fact, however, is not, as 
he thinks, * indicative of something a little wrong,” for the 
Jeeches are rubbed off later in the year when the fish move into 
stronger water. Still, it is a curious whimsy of nature that in 
these German waters leeches should eat trout, whereas in our 
English Blagdon trout eat leeches. 

One may not say that Colonel Heckstallt Smith’s Isle, Ben 
and Loch is a fishing book, though in the course of many 
vachting-cruises, mostly in a forty-tonner on the west coast of 
Scotland, he occasionally pulled something out of the water, 
and he mentions a stream on the north-west where seventy 
sea-trout are killed in a day! Mainly, however, he addresses 
his volume to yachtsmen. To them he gives many a useful 
sailing-tip and tells them out of his long experience “ some of 
the hundred ways in whch the Isles and Lochs of Western 
Scotland may be seen.” Yachtsmen, too, will like Mr. K, 
Adlard Coles’ In Finnish Waters, which contains a plain, un- 
pretentious, and therefore all the more practically valuable, 
account of a cruise along parts of the coast of Finland, Sweden 
and Estonia and among the myriad islands of the Aland 
Archipelago. The author equips his book with many useful 
charts illustrating the trickiness of the navigation of the 
Archipelago, which to most British yachting-men at any rate 
must be new ground. 

One of the people who pointed Colonel Heckstall Smith 
towards his island-cruising was Mr. Donald Maxwell, who, in 
The Book of the Clyde, did for the Scottish firth what he now 
does for London’s river in 4 Pilgrimage of the Thames, which 
takes him, gossiping topically and sketching delightfully, from 
Gravesend to Oxford. If the pen can find but littie new to put 
into words about that stream * though deep yet clear, though 
gentle yet not dull,” still to the eye of the artist is always 
Tevealed fresh beauty which he can put into pictures. Any- 
how, in either kind Mr. Maxwell has produced, as usual, a 
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most pleasant book—this time with a slightly ecclesiastical 
flavour—about bits of Thames lore which others have either 
not noticed or not cared for. Perhaps he might note that 
Chelsea is not ‘* Chesil-ey or the Island of Pebbles,’ but is 
cealchythe, the chalk landing-place, and that Battersea is not 
St. Peter’s but one Badric’s island. But these are but details. 
What is of importance is that Mr. Maxwell notes Turner in 
his Liber Studiorum representing ‘* boats fishing for pilchards 
off Battersea Fields *°—a glorious touch which brings us back 
to fishing after all. A seventeenth-century chronicler once 
wrote that “ tis usual to take up haddocks with one’s hands 
beneath London Bridge.” Before that even Battersea pilchards 
Anust pale their ineffectual fires. 





The Life of John Colet 


The Life of John Colet. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. (Methuen. 6s.) 
Cote", Dean of St. Paul’s, who founded St. Paul’s School 
in 1512, impressed himself on his generation as a learned 
and saintly man, as we know from Erasmus and More. But 
as he died in 1519 before it became necessary for moderate 
reformers like More and himself to choose between King 
and Pope, Colet has been forgotten except by the pupils of 
his famous foundation. Sir John Marriott’s pleasant little 
Life of John Colet should revive his memory, sine> 
it sketches his career in relation to the religious problems of 
his day, and shows how substantial were the reforms that 
he and his friends would have made in Church organization 
apart from doctrine. His outspoken sermons against corrupt 
practices and against war brought him into disfavour, but 
Henry VIII and the Archbishop supported him against his 
enemies. Colet was enabled to found his school because, 
as the only surviving child of a family of 22, he had inherited 
a large fortune from his father, a wealthy mercer. St. 
Paul’s doubtless served as an example to the City companies 
or their individual members, who in Tudor days were to 
establish many schools of a similar type. 
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Fiction 
By WILLIAM PLOMER. 


Changed Men. By Paul Alverdes. (Secker. 5s.) 
The oe Master. By Oscar Maria Graf. (Chatto and Windus, 
7s. 6d. 
The Same People. By J. D. Beresford. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 
Hostages to Fortune. By Elizabeth Cambridge. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Family Reunion. By Janet Curren Owen. (Harper. 7s. 6d.) 
For some people The Whistlers’ Room was one of the most 
touching and beautiful of all the books about the War, 
Changed Men is written by the same hand with the same 
reticence and delicacy, and draws its inspiration from the 
same source. More than half of the book is taken up by a 
story called “* Reinhold at the Front,’ which describes with 
love and pity the experiences in France of a number of 
innocent boys who were not regular soldiers. The mood 
in which Paul Alverdes writes suggests a comparison with 
Wilfred Owen, an equally compassionate participant in the 
War. Again and again exactness of observation and direct- 
ness of description suggest the mystery of life, the nobility 
of individuals, and the horror of war. <A shell explodes, and 
sends up a vast column of smoke : 


“There it stood for a moment while the earth pattered and 
rattled down far around ... Then it cleared off, swaying like 
a falling tree, and disappeared. All this time there was complete 
silence. But suddenly, from over there, came a confused and 
long-drawn wailing and howling of men. The sound was still to 
be heard when next a few figures emerged from the fresh brown 
of the churned-up earth and began to run with a strange exaggerated 
motion. They ran as one runs in dreams with knees wildly thrown 
up without being able to advance an inch. They were mortal'y 
wounded and they started to run as though they could in some 
miraculous way outrun the past and undo what had been done, 
But soon their knees gave and they collapsed and were lost to 
sight.” 

The second half of the book consists of seven short stories, 
each of which is designed to show some transfiguration of a 
personal destiny, either by means of the War, by love or 
passion, or by some mystical experience. Some of these, 
clouded with the inexplicable, do not reach the same level 
of excellence, but they all reveal the same exceptional sensi- 
bility. 

Those who cannot bear to read any more about the War 
may turn to another German book newly translated, The 
Station Master—not exactly for consoiation, but for a true 
criticism of life, of married life in certain circumstances, 
and for an account of a too fond husband’s downfall. If 
this novel were a film one can imagine Emil Jannings taking 
the part of Xaver Bolwieser, a village station master in 
Bavaria, ‘a stoutish man of middle height, with a healthy 
face and good-natured eyes,’ who had married Hanni 
Neithart, a brewer’s daughter “in full bloom, efficient and 
mature, vivacious and gay.’ After three and a half years 
“their physical desire for each other, a desire which was 
constantly on the alert, seemed inexhaustible.’ But with 
no children, and nothing to do but look after their small 
flat, Hanni began to feel restless, and entered into an intrigue 
with a local publican and butcher. Gossip and rumour 
helped to sow dissension between husband and wife, and 
the cunning publican, calling himself their friend, decided 
to prosecute the gossippers for slander. The mischief grew 
in complexity until the station master’s life was quite ruined, 
and his whole being began to disintegrate. That is the barest 
hint of a very well told story which is marked at every stage by 
an acute understanding of human nature. If it has a moral, it 
is the sad one that ‘‘ any man wanting more than the apple’s 
mere balm, must have an inexhaustible imagination.” 

Mr. J. D. Beresford’s The Young People is the third 
volume of a trilogy. Its predecessors are called The Old 
People and The Middle Generation. It is a novel that might 
easily escape proper attention, for it is neither brilliant 
nor modish nor exciting, nor a work of genius. But it is 
put together with patience and understanding by a fair- 
minded man who knows what he is about, and in the primary 
meaning of the word it is a respectable book, sober, sensible, 
decent, and thoroughly English in its theme, style and 
characters—as English and as middle-class as Miles Hillington, 
who “was in the Upper Sixth and won a prize for Latin 
verse, was a school-prefect, held the rank of corporal in the 
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“ This fine book. . . . It is a strange, fascinating, at times 
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O.T.C., and went in fifth wicket for the XY, and on the 
Saturday afternoon after Speech Day made 27, against the 
Old Boys.” Let it not be thought that the book is crowded 
with such realistic detail as this; wherever it does appear, 
the effect is calculated. The Hillingtons lived at Holland 
Park and did their best for their children. Mrs. Hillington, 
who ‘came of highly respectable Civil Service stock and 
had no patience with the loose ideas of marriage that had 
grown so much looser since the War,” was naturally not 
pleased when her stepdaughter fell in love with a married 
man and proposed to go off with him. But her husband 
was less severe. ‘She may be offending the social code,” 
he said, * but she’s breaking no law of God or Nature.” 
Then when young Patrick resolves to side with the Govern- 
ment during the General Strike (** Couldn't I do something 
pretty useful if this jolly old strike does come off ?”), his 
father warmly deprecates his intention to “sort of drive 
the Unions to their knees and make *em sue for mercy ” 
and pleads for co-operation instead of vindictiveness, for 
mutual understanding instead of “ this everlasting ‘ taking 
sides’ about everything.” Similarly, in all the various 
family crises that occur Owen Hillington urges that an 
attempt to understand people is better than a readiness to 
blame them. He speaks of an ideal of universal love, 
towards which the first step is tolerance and a determination 
“to love those people we can love as perfectly as possible.” 
He is continually warring against ** the ever-present tendency 
to set up some personal standard of thought, conduct or 
belief as the single absolute by which all other standards 
must be judged,” and he continually sets himself to try and 
understand people and to allow for those accretions which 
are sometimes called ‘ personality,” but which tend to 
harden about the innermost spirit ‘* until, in some cases at 
least, it is completely enclosed and hidden.” Owen Hillington 
preaches and practises gentleness in an English and a liberal 
way, and he prevails against and influences his circle as 
powerfully as such characters sometimes do. The other 
characters in the book are clearly differentiated, but none 
other is so impressive. And yet is Owen Hillington really 
a character, or is he just a point of view? And is The 
Young People really a novel, or is it not rather an ingenious 
statement of a point of view, determined by race, class and 
convention ? 

The situations and problems with which Hostages to Fortune 
is concerned, and the quick sympathy and light touch of the 
author, are essentially feminine. It treats of matters that have 
perhaps been rather neglected in contemporary fiction-—the 
difficulties, the ways and means of bringing up young children, 
and a mother’s feelings about her children as they grow up. 
The family of a country doctor growing up in the years 
after the War, under the care of an almost perfect wife and 
mother—this might not appear to be a theme of great 
possibilities. But Miss Cambridge, by describing the day- 
to-day difliculties of Cather'n2’s task as well as its com- 
pensations, shows the importance and the beauty of doing 
one’s job as well as one can. The job of being a mother, as 
everybody knows, is not an easy one: 


* We've had hard times, we've been hungry, we've been starved 
for amusement and interest and friends. We've been desperately 
tired. I've sat down again and again and howled with disappoint- 
ment. I've made mistakes. I’ve been angry. I haven't often 
understood what I was doing for the children. But I've loved them. 
Vve had a wonderful time. Those who haven't had them can’t 
understand ...”’ 


Family Reunion affords a remarkable and all too con- 
vineing view of American home life. Mrs. Brinton, at 
seventy, has survived a fortune and three husbands. She 
now takes lodgers, one of whom has already proposed to 
her with an “Aw, why not?” It is Christmas morning, 
and she is to entertain her progeny to dinner, her daughters, 
granddaughters and sons-in-law. Unfortunately, on going 
early to wake her lodger and prospective husband, she finds 
him dead in bed. Ht is only when the party is almost over, 
when all the acidities of family malice and the cross-currents 
of family intrigue have been revealed or revived, that she 
Jays bare the dreadful fact. The lodger, however, was not 
dead, but only dead drunk! Mrs. Owen writes of a family 
that contrasts curiously with the genteel denizens of the 
worlds of Mr. Beresford and Miss Cam::idge. 


Current Literature 


JOHN UNDERHILL 
By Henry C. Shelley 

Sometimes to its advantage and sometimes not, this book, 
John Underhill, (Appleton, New York, 108) is much more than q 
biography of the soldier-adventurer Mr, Shelley set out to por. 
tray. It begins with a long and not entirely necessary history 
of the fortunes of the Underhill family from the fifteenth 
century to Elizabethan times. It continues with a hardly 
more necessary (but infinitely more entertaining) account 
of the amorous and other intrigues of the Earl of Leicester 
who was Queen Elizabeth’s favourite. And, when at last 
it comes to the life of the John Underhill who was Captain 
of New England and New Netherland, it becomes as well 
a history in miniature of Puritan emigration to the New 
World and a picture of social life there in early days. This 
last digression from the path of pure biography is, indeed; 
this biography’s virtue. For the life of John Underhill, 
particularly when Mr. Shelley’s careful analysis of relevant 
documents leave; it still a matter of conjecture in many 
details, is not specially. interesting in itself. As a means 
to the understanding of early American history, however, it 
has a definite value. A soldier by profession and one trained 
in the difficult school of the Netherlands wars, Underhill 
touched New England life at one of its most important points : 
his part in the Indian wars on behalf both of English and of 
Dutch would alone give him a place in American history 
(though whether with so high a title as the ** Saviour of New 
Netherland ” he is here made again is a matter of doubt), 
Nor was it only in the military field that Underhill made his 
influence felt. He was a prominent figure in one religious 
controversy and more than one negotiation for co-operation 
between the colonies of the New World; and it is in these 
aspects of his life, and in the light they throw on the Puritan 
emigrants’ diflieult psychology, that the chief interest of 
Mr, Shelley’s book will be found. 

ROYAL DUKES 
By Roger Fulford 

The sons of George IIT, with the exception of the eldest, who 
became. George IV, have been strangely neglected by 
biographers. This can be accounted for in part by the fact 
that in their youth the Dukes were Whigs, whilst their father, 
George IIT, supported the Tories; but at his death when the 
Whigs thought they could count on royal support, they were 
incensed at George IV and his brothers (with the exception of 
the Duke of Sussex) retaining the Tory Ministry, which, but 
for one brief session, was in power throughout the reign. In 
eonsequence the diarists and recorders of the period, who 
were principally Whigs, purposely dealt with them in a way 
that cannot be called objective. Then Victoria ascended the 
throne, and a curtain was thrown over the none too respectable 
lives of the Dukes, thus entirely obscuring their activities. 
Also the Prince Consort’s attitude to the House of Hanover 
was notoriously insolent, Thackeray, too, didn’t help ; so that 
all the scandals, the gay and immoral lives of the Royal Dukes, 
were remembered; and almost continuously since their 
deaths public opinion has held up its hands in pious horror 
over the unmentionable, immoral, decadent sons of George III. 
Mr. Fulford is their first defender. He is not an apologist, but 
in swift, incisive, well-told essays, places the Dukes in their 
proper perspective. His book, Royal Dukes (Duckworth, 
12s. 6d.) contains also a valuable bibliography. 
SOME MEMORIES OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 

By Colonel R. H. Beadon ~ 

Tt is curious, in view of the size of the British delegation 
assembled in Paris in 1919, that Colonel R. H. Beadon’s 
Some Memories of the Peace Conference (Lincoln Williams, 
12s. 6d.) can be truthfully described as one of the few volumes 
of reminiscences of that epoch-making affair. It is interesting 
because it recalls the bitter temper of that time and because 
it throws some light on various aspects of the settlement. 
The author is inclined to digress into general politics, but his 
chapter on the Russian question is well worth reading. He 
recalls Lenin’s offer of an armistice in April, 1919, and the 
Allies’ uncertainty as to what they should do. In June, 
1919, he says, Mr. Lloyd George called for a second opinion 
from the British staff at Versailles, because he doubted 
whether Sir Henry Wilson was right in expecting the White 
armies to overwhelm the Bolsheviks. Colonel Beadon helped 
to prepare this second opinion, which criticized Koltchak’s 
plan of campaign and recommended the Allies to propose 
the despatch of a League Commission to Russia. A month 
later Woltchak had to retreat, for reasons foreseen by the 
author and his colleagues, but the Allies continued to support 
Denikin and did not respond to Lenin’s overtures. Colonel 
Beadon devotes some attention to the fate of Austria- 
Hungary, but, like many other people, he hardly realizes 
that the Habsburg Empire split up into fragments through 
the efforts of the subject races. The Allies did not break it 
up and could not, even had they wished, have put it together 
again. 
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MOZART 
By Marcia Davenport 


The authoress has deliberately set out to write a life of 
Mozart for the public that likes a “‘ moving” story. She has 
undertaken this task, heedless of the dangers of such a pro- 
cedure, glorying rather in an immense assurance. She 
believes not only that she knows the real Mozart but has pre- 
sented him truly in her book. Dr. Johnson’s rule for the 
biographer—that he must eat, drink and live in social inter- 
course with his subject—she has made her motto for this 
book, Mozart (Heinemann, 12s. 6d.) with the result that, 
if she has presumed too much in some respects (both in the 
dialogue and in her judgements upon the compositions), she 
has at least built up a credible character whose superficial 
features are frequently confirmed by Mozart's letters. 


THE LUDWIGS OF BAVARIA 
By Henry Channon 

The Wittelsbach dynasty which ruled Bavaria for eight 
centuries up to the revolution of 1918 occasioned no little 
seandal in the last hundred years, as Mr. Henry Channon 
shows in his entertaining volume on The Ludwigs of Bavaria 
(Methuen, 7s. 6d.). He is mainly concerned with Ludwig I 
(1825-48), who.lost his throne partly through bis infatuation 
for Lola Montez, the Irish dancer, and with Ludwig IT (1864- 
86), the early patron of Wagner, who had a mania for building 
palaces in inaccessible spots and, when put under restraint, 
drowned himself and his attendant. Probably the chapter on 
the deposition of Ludwig IIT (1913-18) and the Red Terror in 
Munich which followed the assassination of Kurt Eisner by 
Count Arco-Valley, will be to many readers the most novel 
part of the book ; it shows once again the utter demoralization 
of army, police and officials in November, 1918, even in the 
highly conservative and strongly Roman Catholic Bavaria. 
Mr. Channon adds two valuable chapters on the brothers 
Azam and on Cuvilliés, the architects who designed some of 
the best Baroque churches and public buildings in Bavaria 
during the eighteenth century. His pedigree showing the 
Stuart descent of Prince Rupprecht is by no means clear, and 
the name of the ingenious American, who, as a Bavarian 
Count Rumford, did a good deal to popularize science in 
England, is misspelt. The illustrations include some notable 
views of the mad Ludwig's palaces, 
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hat for the races is faultless—something to know it is 
signed by Scotts, who have made hats correctly for 
well-dressed people for over fifty years. For twenty- 
sven and sixpence Scotts make, for everyday wear, 


a very distinguished soft felt hat. 


Ss CC OTT 8s 
SO The Hatters 2p 


I OLD BOND ST., LONDON, W.I 
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Finance—Public & Private 
War Debts 


On the 15th of this month the next instalment becomes 
due on the War Debt to the United States. It will be 
recalled that the previous instalment was due on Decem- 
ber 15th last, and it was preceded by a vigorous corre- 
spondence between this country and the United States, 
In view of the serious world situation America was 
formally asked to grant an extension of the Hoover 
moratorium for a while longer, but the request was 
promptly and, indeed, almost arrogantly, rejected by 
Congress. Pending our Government’s decision as to 
whether the December instalment would be met a com- 
prehensive British Note was despatched setting out all 
the circumstances. surrounding these War debts, the 
statement demonstrating very clearly that the original 
funding agreement’ had become an impossible one by 
reason of world conditions, including the great fall in the 
price of commodities and the general and world de- 
pression. The British Note while it had no effect upon 
Congress exerted some influence upon the people of the 
United States, and there was an official admission of the 
fact that the moment had arrived for an early Con- 
ference upon the whole problem of War debts, and we 
were promised that such a Conference would be held at 
the earliest moment. - Our Government therefore fulfilled 
its obligation to the letter on December 15th last, al- 
though the effect was to occasion a deficit in the accounts 
for the past financial year. 
FarLure TO Secure A CONFERENCE. 

Once again, however, all attempts on our part to 
obtain an early Conference on this vital matter were 
rendered futile by the course of political and financial 
events in the United States. Between December last 
and March of this year it was maintained that nothing 
could be done in America until the new administration 
came into office, yet when that day arrived it coin- 
cided with such a state of financial panic in the 
United States that America was able to attend to 
nothing but the best means for breasting the finan- 
cial storm. This crisis in America was’ by ro 
means unexpected and, indeed, indirectly it was even 
associated with the deplorable world conditions which 
might™ have been materially relieved by a settlement 
of the War Debt problem. However that may be, the 
fact remains that all efforts to obtain a Conference on 
the debt question proved to be futile, and although 
it Was plain to the meanest imagination that to convene 
a World Economic Conference before this vital question 
of War debts was settled was almost to invite failure. 
Congress stubbornly refused to recognize the facts of the 
situation or to abate one jot any of her demands for full 
payment of War debts on June 15th—three days after 
the date of the opening of the Economic Conference. 

PayMENtT Means A BupcGer Dericir. 

And so, once again Britain has to make up her mind 
upon the course to be adopted on the 15th of this month. 
Although in no way affecting the main principle con- 
cerned, it should, perhaps, be noted in passing that the 
actual financial strain of making the next payment 
will be materially lessened by reason of America’s formal 
abandonment of gold and her definite declaration 
that she is prepared to waive the Gold Clause in the 
contracts of debts due to her, so that if we desire we 
‘an make our payment in American currency and, 
moreover, can purchase American Government securities 
in the New York stock market quoted at a discount 
and tender them at par value in payment of the debt. 
It must be remembered, however, that in spite of the 
recent fall in the dollar American currency is still at a 
premium compared with sterling, and consequently the 
amount we should have to remit would be very con- 
siderable. Moreover, no provision was made in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Budget for the American debt and if, 
therefore, we make the payment on the 15th of this 
month the present financial year will once again close 
with a large deficit. 

(Continued on page 850.) 
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Bourn-vita more than ever 








re rhe See : wy i 
You take more ovt of yourself in spring and 
summer than in the winter months. And it 
is almost certain that you put less #! Your 
dict is not so rich in energy-value, outdoor 
pursuits spend energy wholesale, and sleep is 
not so sound in warmer weather. 


Cadburys 














} 
Zts.-9 - du8.-4/5 
WEIGHT GUARANTEED 
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(A SCIENTIFIC COMBINATION OF MALT, MILK, NEW-LAID EGGS AND CHOCOLATE.) 


for sleep and energy 





Bourn-vita supplies the ex/ra energy-value yout 
diet lacks. Bourn-vita helps you to sleep 
soundly, and provides ex/ra nourishment to 
help yout body make good each day’s expend- 


iture of tissue and energy. 

Nature’s finest waste-repairing and energy- 
foods are concentrated in Bourn-vita. And a 
natural digestive makes it easy for your system 
to assimilate a// their goodness immediately. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 848.) 


Pros AND Cons. 

In an article which appeared in last Tuesday’s Daily 
Mail, by Viscount Snowden, some of the arguments for 
and against making our payment next week were so well 
presented that I cannot do ketter than mention a few 
of them. Lord Snowden recognized the kad effect 
upon the world’s trade of these constant payments of 
debt annuities and he gave due weight to the argument put 
forward in some quarters that ‘‘ by refusing to pay any 
further instalments Great Britain would be doing a 
service to the world as a whole.” Again it is pointed out 
that the road to non-payment was paved to some extent 
by the fact that last December we made our payment 
‘*“conditional upon a revision or cancellation of the 
debt before the next instalment became due,” and 
finally Viscount Snowden enlarged upon the point I have 
already referred to, namely, that although America six 
months ago expressed her willingness to enter into imme- 
diate negotiations nothing has been done. Viscount 
Snowden also gives due weight to the arguments put 
forward that default might even be welcomed by America 
as giving President Roosevelt and Congress an oppor- 
tunity to save their faces. 

DerauLT DEPRECATED. 

But having duly weighed up these arguments put 
forward in some quarters in favour of non-payment of the 
June instalment Lord Snowden unhesitatingly comes 
down on the side of payment, regarding it as a dangerous 
thing for Great Britain as a great creditor nation to 
default on its obligation and that our honour will best be 
served by eventual payment of the next instalment and, 
that, moreover, such payment will be of a greater service 
at the Economic Conference than would be a default, 
however much the latter procedure might apparently 
present a position which would compel the United States 
to effect some early final settlement. 


Tue AMERICAN STANDPOINT. 

I should like now, however, to suggest a consideration 
somewhat different, perhaps, from the points raised by 
Lord Snowden, namely, the fact that if before June 
15th an intelligent and generous gesture has not been 
made by the United States with regard to War Debts, an 
opportunity will have been lost which will have cost 
America and the world very dearly. Ina very few words 
I want to put this aspect of the case in a way which I 
believe will commend itself to the best impartial 
minds in America. Without going into details, I believe 
that those in America who are best acquainted with the 
affairs of their own country would admit, first, that 
America reaped certain great material advantages as a 
result of the Great War; second y, that the eftect was 
to change the position of America from that of a debtor to 
creditor country, and, thirdly, that the prosperity 
accruing from the War was badly used with a complete 
failure to recognize the responsibilities attaching to a 
creditor country, a failure which ultimately cost America 
and the world dearly. 

U.S. ConrrinuTION TO THE CONFERENCE. 

I further suggest that on the sheer grounds of morality 
the best minds in America have never been easy with 
regard to the justice of this War Debts claim, and in their 
hearts believe that the readiness of Great Britain to 
forgive her War debtors was not only morally right but 
was the policy conceived in the best interests of the 
world. I suggest also that nowhere more than in 
America is there a keener recognition of the importance 
not merely to the world but to the United States of a 
favourable outcome of the World Economic Conference. 
There were two great contributions which America could 
have made to giving that Conference an initial good start. 
One was the retention by her of the gold standard so that 
it would have been easier to re-establish a world gold 
standard, and the other was to make a generous gesture 
in the matter of War Debts. How far America was 
driven by domestic politics or by her banking crisis to 
abandon the gold standard is, perhaps, a matter of 
opinion, but the effect in increasing the world chaos in the 


exchanges is a matter of history. There remained, there. 
fore, only one further contribution which the United Stat»; 
could make, namely, a generous gesture with regard to 
War Debts. Up to the time of writing that gesture has 
not been made and the World Economic Conference will 
assemble under less favourable conditions than might 
have been the case if America had acted differently, 
It is not as if Great Britain has shown any disposition to 
regard her obligations lightly. No one knows better 
than America the enormous strain which has been inflicted 
upon this country by the losses suffered through the 
War and not only has that strain been a calamity for the 
British taxpayer and the British investor, but the calamity 
and the loss of power has also proved a calamity to the 
whole world. 
A Lost Opportunity. 

There are two points, therefore, which I suggest would 
make failure on the part of the United States to act intelli- 
gently and generously with regard to War Debts a scrious 
matter. The first is that uitimately American credit 
and prestige must suffer. The other point is that 
notwithstanding the present difficulties in America that 
country is still the wealthiest country in the world and is 
moreover, the great creditor country, so that failure on 
her part to give a lead calculated to inspire political 
and financial confidence throughout the world on the eve 
of the greatest Economic Conference in history would be 
something to be very greatly regretted. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


STANDARD BANK DIVIDEND. 
WHEN we consider the unsettled financial conditions in South 
Africa and the fact that the country has really been passing 
through a currency crisis, the dividend statement by the 
Standard Bank of South Africa is a thoroughly good one. The 
Directors are recommending a final dividend payable in British 
currency for the half-year to March 31st last at the rate of 
10 per cent. per annum, making a total distribution for the 
year of 10 per cent. as compared with 11 per cent. for the 
previous year. A sum of £75,000 is appropriated to writing 
down Bank Premises, while there is the usual allocation of 
£100,000 to Officers’ Pension Fund, leaving a balance to be 
carried forward of £154,400 against £150,064 a year ago. A 
sum of £664,170 which was transferred last year from the 
Reserve Fund to an Exchange Reserve Account has now been 
credited to Contingencies Account, out of which provision has 
been made for the loss incurred in connexion with the 
Standard Bank’s contribution to the Exchange Pool, which 
has now been closed. It may be noted, however, that the 
Standard Bank’s Reserve Fund still stands at £2,500,000, or 
an amount equal to the paid-up capital. 
* * * * 
A ProsPEROUS CONCERN. 

It would probably be hard to find a more capably managed 
industrial concern than J. Lyons and Co., for no matter how 
great the industrial depression, the general tendency of the 
reports is to show maintained profits, while for the past year 
there was quite a substantial increase. The total profit for 
the year 1932-3, after deducting all expenses and directors’ 
fees, was £972,390, being an increase of about £30,000. Once 
again the directors pay a final dividend, making 22} per cent. 
The balance-sheet’ shows a considerable reduction of Cash 
owing to repayment of mortgages, but, even so, the total still 
stands at the high figure of £458,754. 


* * * * 


Boots Cuemists Prorits. 

All the greater interest attaches to the latest annual report 
of Boots Pure Drug Company by reason of the fact that there 
has been recently a change of ownership from American to 
British interests. The report shows that for the past year the 
net profit was £701,453 as compared with: £731,891 in the 
previous year. Four interim dividends amounting altogether 
to 24 per cent. have been declared, together with a bonus of 
1s. per share (5 per cent.). Moreover, a strong position is dis- 
closed in the accounts, the undivided profit balance having 
been increased from £220,484 to £390,187. From this amount 
£100,000 is now transferred to General Reserve and £100,000 
to Works Development Fund, leaving £190,187 to be carried 
forward. The Reserve Fund now amounts to the large total 
of £1,500,000 and the Works Development Fund to £110,779, 
a sum of £93,579 having been written off Fixed Assets, while 
£35,642 was transferred to Profit and Loss to cover abnormal 
expenditure arising from the transfer to new works. 


(Continued on page 852.) 
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at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 ba. gels «gga 
£41 o> 99 9? 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 





66 99 
GOLDEN BIRD 
FAST TO WASHING 
321NS. A 
WIDE 4/9 YARD. 
A DRESS MADE FROM LIPERTY SilLK HAS CHARM AND DISTINCTION. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


IT ONLY COSTS 
ONE POUND 


Will you send a poor delicate child to the country for 
a Summer holiday ? It only costs one Pound. This 
may mean little to you, but picture the happiness and 


benefit to the child. 


PLEASE DO HELP BY SENDING A DONATION 
TO-DAY FOR 


THE CHILDREN’S COUNTRY 


HOLIDAYS FUND 
to the EARL OF ARRAN (Room 5), 17 Buckingham St., W.C.2. 


FREE TRAVEL ADVICE 


Are you staying in Britain for your holiday this year, or do 
you propose going on a Continental Tour or a Sea Cruise? 


For any information which may help to solve your difficulties, 
write to: 

THE TRAVEL MANAGER, THE SPECTATOR, 
99 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


SILK 














Dry Summer ahead—collect rainwater now. 


WILMOT’S 


(BRANDED) 


RAINWATER CISTERNS 
Good for 30 years. 


Extra strong, heavy 
galvanizing, wired top 
and bottom. Wilmot’s 
Cisterns stand the frost. 


SEE THE 
BRAND MARK. 


100 GALL. 39 /= with Tap. 


FROM IRONMONGERS. 
Write for List of SIZES. 


FROM 
S. M. WILMOT & CO. LTD., 4, St. Philip’s, BRISTOL. 

















of the 


world 


You're on top of 
the world when 
you stand on the 
rocks of the Peak 
District, with the sunshine beating 
down on you and all about you 
the vast, heather-covered hills of 
Derbyshire. 

This year it costs so little to get 
there. The new LMS Summer 
Tickets—issued for any train on any 
day (return any time within a month) 
—are right down to the old pre-war, 
penny-a-mile rate. When you get 
there buy a Holiday Contract Ticket. 
It’s only 10/- and with it you can 
from aay LMS Station travel in the district by any train 

or Office. as often as you like. 


LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY 


LMS 
USSR... 





“Holidays by LMS” (the 
comprehensive _resorts 
and apartments guide)— 
6d (post free) from LMS 
Stations, Offices, Book- 
stalls and Booksell:rs. 
Get. a copy of “LMS 
Cheap Fares” and Iilus- 
trated Folder “The 
Peak District”’ (free) 





Ae ee 
LAND 





Novelty and diversity in travel are seldom found in a much 
travelled world. In the case of the Soviet Union, however, the 
tourist may visit not only the most discussed country of to-day, 
but one fresh in its newness, age-old in its cultures, and many- 
coloured in its diverse cities, landscapes and horizons. 


CRUISE TOURS London to London 





From £17 2 weeks Leningrad (and Moscow) 
From £22 3 weeks 5 four itineraries. 
Tour S.2, 1,500 miles and about 1,000 miles by Volga 
steamer. 
Tour S.3, 2,400 miles (Leningrad, Moscow and the 
kraine). 
Tour 5.4, 2,150 miles (Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, 
Ciev 


Tour S.5, Abie and Moscow. 


From £31 4 weeks Leningrad, Moscow, Crimea, 
and Ukraine. 


Tour S.6, 2,250 miles, and about 60 miles by motor 
along the Crimea, and 250 miles by Black Sea 
steamer. 

SUMMER TOURS 
15 inclusive tours in the U.S.S.R. from £7. 


Direct Sailings for Leningrad every Saturday. 
W ednesday Sailings via Hamburg. 


Write sax full » gisiniaials to iii ns) 


INTOURIST LTD., 
Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C. 2. 


esd See Your Own Travel Agents). 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 859.) 


CALLENDER’S CABLE. 

Quite a satisfactory report has been published by Callender’s 
Cable and. Construction Company, the profit for the year of 
£277,778 comparing with £274,660 for the previous year. This 
year’s accounts, it should be noted, have been credited with 
£160,000 .transferred from Renewals and Contingencies 
Account; that sum is the amount which has been required 
to cover certain renewals and replacements.in connexion with 
the pioneering work of very high tension cables. It had been 
thought that £200,000 would be required, but only £160,000 
has been wanted, so that £40,000 remains to the credit of 
Renewals and Contingencies Fund. A sum of £40,000 is set 
aside for ordinary depreciations of buildings, plant and 
machinery, and now for the fourteenth year in succession the 
oT. maintains a dividend on its Ordinary Shares of 

15 per cent. Moreover, it must be remembered that in the mean- 
time there have been capital bonuses; 334 per cent. was 
distributed in 1926 in new Ordinary shares and a further 20 per 
cent. in 1928. 

ACA HK. 











_ Extensive front. 
Bracing air. 
Record sunshine. 


Golf, tennis, 
bathing, boating, 
fishing, etc. 
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Write for Illustrated 
Guide to Town Clerk 
: (Box 7), or Secre- 
tary, Chamber of 
Trade (Box 7), 


= ae Seaton, 
SR. EXPRESSES FROM LONDON (WATERLOO) : 
Week-days: 8.40, 11.0 am., 12.40, 3.0 p.m. Sundays: 


11.0 a.m., 3.0 p.m. ‘“‘Summer”’ Tickets issued by any 
train, any day, available for any period from a day to a 
month, 25/9 return. ‘* Tourist’’ (available 3 months), 35/3. 











Bring JOY 
to a 


Slum Child’s Heart 


Many little hearts are being gladdened and 
bodies strengthened at C.A. Fresh Air Homes. 
Poor overburdened mothers, too, are having 
a wonderful, restful time. 


Good, wholesome food, bright, sunlit rooms, 
plenty of fresh air and sunshine . . . to these 
needy ones, many of whom can only afford 


the bare necessities of life, a BREAK such 


as this is a wonderful joy. 


will give three children and 
their jaded mother a fort- 
night’s holiday. 

send poor 


£5 
£1 Ls. es and baby 
away for | week. 


WILL YOU HELP? 


Gifts welcomed by Preb. Carlile, C.H., 
D.D., 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 
FRESH AIR HOMES 


are open all the year round. 
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The Spectator” Crossword No. 37 
By XANTUIPPE. 

{A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of. this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
te received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 
will be par © in our next issue.| 
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ACROSS 7. A letter, 

1. Kind of boat. 8. John Buchan wrote of this 
6. He winked when he met his club. 

fellow. 13. Red Indian's epithet for us, 
9, The way out asks a question 14. “‘ Chop’ was my snicker- 

about a lady. ing -——’s own term” 
0. Fruity political partisan, (Calverley). 
11. Marine roundabout. 16. Inherent. 
12. Noisy drug. 18. Alexander’s painter. 


13. The knight comes from a 19. Beg . knowledge of — little 
boy in pain. devils. 
15. He depicts things as they 21. For this is for this eecasion, 


, are. 23. Vancy name for a Henley 
17. # mobile (two words), crew, perhaps. 
19. Tin ices (anag.) 24, Relative. 
20. Growths with an amusing 
start. SOLUTION TO 


22, ‘The result, porhaps, of . CROSSWORD No. 36. 




















yressing most of 1 across, - “7 
25. inane of a kind. opie 5 49 Tas RIALS er 
26. Liking. i 'Y SAP VAS Aa 
27. Clad in verse. ane Uh B A Lan Lt SIT O {RIV 
28, WI his ps beholds is YAN BY MAE Zi, P Aw 
28. vat this paper beholds. aTeiich eluir olin Bak OlKlo 
DOWN dois DGRAGLBFoGY or 
1. “Sir Humphry Davy LEIS iT |r IY 7e |r IF lus |e |D 
abominated = gravy. He Vi dla» VA Li Mla” Vd (AL 
lived in the——- of having THIER IE|N CIE W%p IRIE |T IE IN| 
discovered s——.”’ os AEVZA Z THRGRGAAVE 
2. Decorated with tufts. IIGISTAAL EI IE IL AT IRIAIM 
3. Times (anag.) FYAI VAL GZZARASVZRUNIZZE 
4. A coarse fabric. fe MioiT |) Jone ivielRie|sit 
5. A word of temperature, TT VANYZZOZZAN ZANWARWZAS 77 E 
6. A bilge car (anag.) AlRI|s JE IN|AIL Zt |wit {S| TIE 











SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 
The winner of Crossword No. 86 is Mr. R. C, Lucas, Sebright 
School, Solverley, near Kidderminster. 


A Hundred Years Ago 
” JuNE 81H, 1833. 

A meeting of the Special General Court of King’s College was hold 
this week, at which the Archbishop of Canterbury pre sided, ‘The 
object of the meeting was to consider the measures requisite for 
completing the unfinished portion of the river front. It appeared 
that by the ins ibility of some and the refusal of other persons to p2y 
their subscriptions, a deficit of 13,000’. had accrued in the funds. 
Under these cireumstances, the Council recommended t'iat an appeal 
should be made to the proprietors and friends of the i stitution for 
the further aid of 8,000/... This proposition was met by a unanimous 
resolution that the proprietary at large should be invited to make # 
small addition to their first subscriptions. After forming a Com- 
mittee for this purpose, and the announcement by the Secretary of 
subscriptions of the Court to nearly 1,200/., the meeting dissolved. 
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pHe TRAVEL MANAGER will. be pleased to send [ as; VYRNWY (Montgomeryshire). — LAKB 
VYRNWY. 


to readers desiring them the names of hotels —or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from TUE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider p thlicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patroniz: 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


AMBLESIDE (Rydal),—GLEN ROTHAY, 
BATH. os PUMP ROOM, 
ULTENEY. 


_ E 
— ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 
BELFAST.—GKAND CENTRAL, 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE, 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK, 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOUTH TPR. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVE 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATE R * SPA, 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—HOLLY WOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE, 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN, 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland),—VICTORIA, 


CAMBRIDGE.—BLUE BOAR, 
—BULL. 
—GARDEN HOUSE 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS, 
CANTERBURY.—COUNTY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RCH, 
CASTLEROCK (Co. Londonderry ).—GOLF, 
CHRISTCHURCH.— KING'S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths.).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 


DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL, 


EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. 
—PARK GATES, 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK., 
—PANMURE, 
FELIXSTOWE.—ORWELL. 
GOODWICK (Pem.).—FISHGUARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN, 
GULLANE,—MARINE, 


HARROGATE.—CAIRN, 
HASTINGS.—QU EEN’s, 














HINDHEAD.— MOORLAND’S. USE 
HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF Rust HOW C2. 
LINKS. LONDON» 





KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE, 





g LTD.» 


9635 


LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE, 
—REGENT. 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argyilshire)—LOCH AWE, 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IV ANHOE, Bloomsbury St., W.C. 1. 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St, W.C. 1, 
—THACKERAY, Great Russell St., W.C.1, 
—WAVERLEY, Southampton Row, W.C.L 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 


MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS. 
MANCHESTER.—BOW DON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS, 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTEL, 


NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLF VIEW. 
—ROYAL MARINE, 


OBAN.—-GREAT WESTERN, 
N. 


—STATIO 


PAR (Cornwall).—ST,. AUSTELL BAY, 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEI 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 


REDHILL AND REIGATE.—FONTHILLI, 

RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey ).—BAY. 

ROWARDENNAN (Loch Lomond),— 
ROWARDENNAN. 

PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY, 

ROSTREVOR (Co, Down).—GT. NORTHERN, 


ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 

ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASIrLE, 

SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 

SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN, 

SHALDON (S. Devon).—DUNMORE, 

SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston, 


SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
—KAGLEHURST., 
SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.— PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutiolk).—GRAND. 


TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)}—HUNTLY, BISHop:TEIGNTON 
TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—LINKS. 


ces 


ARDENS 


S| gre R 7741: — PALACE. 
TEMPLE N —ROSETOR. 
TEM pifrene —ROSLIN HALi 


204 HOTELS. ce —VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 
one WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER, 











Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFIS 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


Trade Mark 


and all pests that prey on clothes, 
upholstery, books, etc. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(neorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E-C. 2. 

West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Paid up Capital aaa ‘xe aa ies dai £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ise ese ese én ri £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve «ee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Propriet ors ‘ander ‘the Charter we = =££4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
Deposits for fixed periods received. 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 








WESTMINSTER THEATRE. Vic. 0283 and 0284. 
Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W.1. Admission 2/5 to 10/6. 
Thurs. next 8.30 (Subs. 8.45). Mat. Sat., June 17th, 2.30. 
CUPID AND THE DON. Leonora CorRBETT. 

















SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For fuil particulars apply te: 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, LIMITED 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 1 
& ROYAL MAIL HOU IgES LEADENHALL ST REET, EC. 3 
GOREE, WATE R STREE r, LIVERPOOL 
| also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasyow, Card:ff & Southampton 

















th EDITION 
1 nearly exhausted 
1 th EDITION printing 
of 


LORD 


WAKEFIELD’S 


invaluable book 


ON LEAVING 
SCHOOL 


and the Choice of a Career 
3/6 net Of All Bookshops 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line. 


7¢% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts : 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged asa 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines, 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 


23° for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 








NAST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

) urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, KAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1 





] EADERS interested in international affairs and in 

the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to Apa (All Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 





eo) RELATIVES. 

Invalid or Aged Gentlepeople requiring permanent or 
temporary nursing «are, are informed that there is a 
most comfortable Nursing Home at Harrow-on-the-Hill 
(near Harrow School). Large garden. London 9$ miles. 

Moderate fees. High medical and other recommenda- 
tions. —GROSVENOR Hovusk NursinG Home, 100 High 
Street, Harrow-on-the-Hill. Tel.: Byron 2495. 





Woe ae OF WALES.—Superb — scenery. 

Majestic Snowdon and its peaks, passes, lakes, 
Vaileys. Mustoric ¢ astles. Gorgeous sea coasts. Bathing, 
boating, yachting, river and sea fishing, country and sea- 
side golf. 22 Resorts, some gay, some peaceful. Ample 
choice for all tastes. Described in booklet with 100 views 
from N. Wales United Resorts, Dept. 19. Bangor. Cheap 
Fares and Express Trains by L.M.S. 








MEDICAL 





YALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
BW ation. Guaranteed. Free B wee T.S. HEATON, 
M.v.s., 20 Grosvenor Place, S.W. (Sloane 3697.) 





EGYPT, 





INDIA AND | 
CEYLON 


ELLERMAN'S city & HALL LINES 
CABIN CLASS STEAMERS 


£37 BOMBAY 
£42 CALCUTTA 


For full particulars apply to: 
LONDON :— 
104-6 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3. 
Telephone: AVENUE 9340, 
Tower Building. Tel:: Cent. 3840 
Tel.: Cent. 9222 





Liverpool: 
agers 75 Bothwell St. 




















GARDENING 





I ENTLEY’S ENCYCLOPAEDIC CATALOGUE con 
tains all your garden needs.—Send for free copy.— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY, LYp., Barrow-on-Humber, Lines. 





YHOICE ROCK PLANTS.—Vourpence each. Your 

) choice of 250 varietic Pot-grown, Can be planted 
any time. List, post free. —S. P. MANSFIELD, Rock Plant 
Specialist, 49, Victoria Road, Romford, Essex. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





LEXANDRA HOSPITAT. for Children with Hip 
d Disease. (Est. in Queen Sq., W.C. 1, 1867). Offices 
107 Southampton Row, W.C. 1. New Annual Subscrip- 
tions & Donations urgently needed to make good heavy 
Losses sustained of late years.—STANLEY SMITH, Sec. 





COUNTRY HOLIDAY FUND. 

Chairman, Lady Loch FUNDS URGENTLY 
NEEDED. Hundreds of the poorest working girls 
hoping for a week or more at the sca during the next 
few months.—Gifts thankfully acknowledged by the 
Hon. TREASURER, or Miss CANNEY, 73 Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, London, W.C, 1. 


gaAc TORY GIRLS’ 





YHAFTESBURY SOCIETY and R.S.U. provides 
S Holidays in Homes and Camps for thousands of 
poor and crippled children from 4 to 16 years of age 
from 170 Missions and 110 Cripple Parlours. A Guinea 
for a fortnight. Gifts urgently nueeded.--JOHN 
Kink Hovusk, 32 John Street, W.C. 1. 


ways 





UNIVERSITIES 





TFTYNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 
| Prepares for external London Degrees. Residen- 
three men’s and three women's hostels. Playing 
tields, own estate 140 acres, Holiday Course for For- 
cigners (residential) August Ist) to 25th. English- 
speaking members admitted.—Apply KEGISTRAR. 


tial ; 








YEOWARD LINE. 


LIVERPOOL to 
NORTH SPAIN, PORTUGAL, MOROCCO 
MADEIRA and CANARY ISLANDS. 


HOLIDAY CRUISES 
FROM 12 GUINEAS. 


Illustrated Brochures free on application to 
24 James Street, Liverpool. or 60 Haymarket, 
London, S.W.1, or Travel Agents. 








PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 





Is your son or daughter going eventually to a 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL 

; ALSTEAD PLACE 
near SEVENOAKS, ° 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children have passed on happily to both 
kinds of school, Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





I AVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place, W. ae : 

PD. CONSU LAK, HOME CIVIL, XES, 
nevision acme Ss trem June 26th. V ERNON ‘DAV LKS, 
pean: by over 40 tutors, has obtained 145 SUCCEsseg 
since 192 





—————— 


ARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
Salusbury Road, London, N.W.6, Rec ognised 
vy the Board of Education and’ University of London, 
Preparation for London Teachers’ Diploma, Cambridge 
Teachers’ Certificate, Teachers’ Certificate and Diploma 
of the National Froebel Union, Students eligible for 
Board of Education Grants. 
For further particulars as to Halls of Residence, &¢, 
apply Principal : 


Miss KATHARINE L, JOHNSTON, MLA, 





HE NEW CAREER.—Lucrative openings for enter. 
prising young men and women are waiting in the 

practice of Chiropody, which, in its modern scientifie 
form, is a rapidly expanding profession. Training ig 
interesting, quick, and inexpensive, 

Write for full particulars to Dept. No. 37. 

THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ECHLROPODY, 

28 Bury NEW ROAD, STRANGEWAYS, MANCHESTER. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





ARROGATE COLLEGE, YORKSHIRE. 
Chairman :—The Rt. Hon. the Lorb. Gisporovan, 
Public School for Girls (Resident). 

Special Courses for elder girls (Art, Music, Domestic, 
Secretarial, Foreign Languages), Preparation for Univer- 
sities, Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, &c. Heated 
Swimming Bath. —For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 

ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL FOR 


‘T. 
Ss Chairman: The Bishop of St. Albans. 
Kngland Independent Girls’ Public School. 
Examinations. Large boarding house. 
ing fields.—¥or particulars, 


-: 


awarded.- 





GIRLS.— 
Church of 
University 
ixtensive play- 
apply HEAb-MISTREss, 





HELEN'S Recognized Boarding School for Girls, 
Cockermouth, Two entrance scholarships to be 
Application to the PRINCIPAL. 





Boarding School for Girls ; 


HE LAURELS, Rugby. - 
Kducation. 


recognized by the Board of Highly 
qualified staff. Excellent health and games record, 
Individual care. Scholarships available. 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19, Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding. Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for the usual examinations and for University 

entrance, or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-£180 p.a,. 








CO-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





CKWORTH SCHOOL, Nr. Ponteiract.—A ~ recog: 
A nized “* Secondary School tor Boys and Girls under 
he management of the Society of Friends. School 
Certificate and Higher School Certificate Courses. Com- 
pletely equipped with Swimming Bath, Laboratories, 
Workshops, Gymnasium, Art and Domestic Science 
Rooms Estate of 350 aeres including Home Farm, 
For illustrated prospectus apply to the Bursar 





ESWICK SCHOOL.—Boys and Girls 8-18. Caters for 
modern conditions. Max. inclusive fee, £82. 





TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.—Founded by 
N Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public L37t. Kee 
cently recrganized and extended.-Apply Hiiab-MAsTet. 





VERYM 


SEVEN MILLION WORDS 
OVER 2700 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Please send for an illustrated prospectus. 


N’S 12 VOLUMES : EACH 5/6 AT ALL BOOKSHOPS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The most up-to-date encyclopaedia: an all-British production: ‘A true encyclopaedia.’—J.C.Squire 


J. M. DENT AND SONS LTD. 


* BEDFORD STREET 


* LONDON W.C., 2 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





~ July 6th and 7th an examination for 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS OF £20-¢30 
will be held at WILLASTON SCHOOL, 
NANTWICH, CHESHIRE, one of the — smatler 
Public Schools (ordinary fees, 8&5 guineas p.a.). 
For all particulars, apply to The Head-Master, 
H. B. Jacks, Esq., M.A. 





mH KINGS’ CHOOL, ELY. 

The Examination for King’s Scholarships will take 
place on Tuesday, July 18th, and Wednesday, July 19th, 
next. Praticulars from the SECRETARY. 





TELLINGTON SCHOOL, Wellington, Somerset. 

\ / Public School for 250 Boys. Tuition and Boarding 
fees £29 per term. Entrance and Leaving Scholarships. 
Five Houses, including Junior House. Modern, Classical, 
Seience and Engineering sides, Preparation for Uni- 
versities, Profess.ons and Business. Full charge taken of 
hoys from abroad, Excellent situation, modern buildings, 
25 aeres of grounds, Spleiudid health record. Ages 7} 
to 18}. For Prospectus apply; GEORGE CORNER, M.A., 
T.D., Headmaster, 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 





S ‘ HOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
' TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge, 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough ideas of fees should be given, 


& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, ; 


London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 





ELOCUTION, &c. 





JYUBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons given by Mr. 
i CHAS. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlia- 
nient), Also Voice, Breathing, Acce nt, Confidence. 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &e. 





Ms Plays, Scenarios accurately typed. Printing & 
ve blie ation arranged.—W. H. 8. Typewriting Office, 


9 Charterhouse Street, London, E.C. 1 





UTHORS’ MSS. promptly and accurately 
f Highest Testimonials. 10d. per 
Miss ALLEN, 22 Drylands Road, N.%. 


typed. 
1,000 words.— 








ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed. 
AMSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000,— 
Miss N. MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd. Westclitf-on-Sea 





YRICS set to music. Composers’ 
Advice free.—CARRINGTON BRIGGS, 


MSs revised, 
Leven, Yorks. 





YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—-R&GENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


— = 





BNORMALLY H'GH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
SILVER. Ban noes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Suver, Modern Plate, Jewellery. 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite), 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
accepted.—Send or bring your odd bits, &e., to 
BENTLEY & Co., 7A New Bond Street (Piccadilly end) 
London, W.1. 





BIG PRICE PAID for Dental Plates and old Teeth, 
AA. also GOLD chains, bracelets, rings, &e. BIG RISE, 
LONDON TooTH Co., Dept. S., 130 Baker Street, W.1, 





CRUISE FROM 
20 GUINEAS 
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ON THE QUEEN OF 
CRUISING LINERS 


RANDOR 


TAR® 
FTTNAE ror 13 pays 


To the NORWEGIAN FJORDS & NORTHERN 
CAPITALS. From 20 GNS. 


VIRAEJFOR 20 DAYS 


To ICELAND, SPITZBERGEN, NORTH CAPE 
& THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. Frm 30 GNS. 


Also to Norway and Northern Capitals 











August 13 Days From 20 Gns. 
August 19 20 Days From 31 Gns. 
For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 





3 Lower Regent ys London, 3. Ww 


Passenger Office: 
(Whitehall 9966). Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, E. EC? | 
(Avenue 8090). Liverpool, 2:10 Water St. Birmingham: 
94 Colmore Row. Manchester, 2: 2 Albert Square. 
Glasgow C.2 : 124 St. Vincent St. and Principal Agents. 


CVS-294 





FINANCIAL | 





DVANCGOES 

A obtained through us from 4)% per annum 
on Marriage Settlements, Life Interests, 
Incomes from ‘Trustees, and Expectations 
under Wills, &e. Also Ist and 2nd Mortgages. 

THE EDGWARE TRUST, LTD., 
5a NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. L. 
Telephone: Regent 2544. 


DVANCES 
A on Reversions, Life Interests, Settlements and 
personal security. 
PERCY G, COLEMAN, 
17 HANOVER SQuaRE, LONDON, W. } 
Mayfair 1746. 








£50 or more to £5,000 


to those in responsible positions 


WITHOUT SECURITY. 


H. PASSMORE, LTD., 


Established as H,. Passmore, 1902, 


43, Conduit St., LONDON, W.1. 














ADVANCES | 
£20 TO £5,000 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY Ltd. 


11/12, Southampton Bldgs., High Holborn, } 
W.C. 2. 


Estd. 1897. "Phone: HOLBORN 3528. | 











| London, W.C. 1, 


FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
ii\ ARMALADE as supplied to London Clubs, 12 Ibs 
4 13s. carr. paid.— DOROTHY CARTER, Iden, Rye 











MISCELLANEOUS 








Behe SGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stocking- 
, always im stock. Bweed patterns free on 


request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State 





AVE you anything to sell ? Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 
thousands of re aders of 4 he Spectator. Prepaid Classified 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 
and should reach 7 he Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 
with remittance by Tuesday of each 
Discounts 25°, for 6 insertions, 5°, for 


week, ;, 





74% for 26, and 10% for 52. 
. 
I AVE YOU COCKROACHES ?—-Then buy ** BLAT- 
ris’ UNION COCK ROACH PASTE: universally 
and successfully used in ali parts of the globe; exter- 


inination guaranteed.—-From Chemists, Boots’ Branches 
Stores, or Sole Makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Croekesmoor, 
Shettield. Tins, Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 48. 6d., post free 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 


free.-HENKY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1, 





ROTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE 
class residential. Fully leensed R.A.C., 
Historical associations from A.D. 1759 





HOTEL.—Pirst- 
A.A 


luge garage. 





] ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 





BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & ec. water, 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C, 
llid. Guide trom J. 'T. CULLEY, Manager 

QIN BE RGH THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
K rescent. Tamms: “*Meterest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501. 














NASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL 
Bis icing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 

| wuglish chef, Winter terms from 24 gns. -’Phone 311 
LANDUDNO The Craig-y-don remp Prom. 
 F Lounge, lift, ree. rooms. Bathing from Hotel, 

harit Prop. Tel. 6489. 

LANDUDNO.—The Clarence Hotel (fully licensed) 
L South aspect. Cent. Ex Cuis. H. & ©. water all 
bedrooms. 1 min. Pier. KR. A. C. Tariif.—Miss s. 


HENDRIFE. Tel. : 6455 





ARKS’ SPUR, 
i homely 


ing, Extensive views 


High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet 
guest-house on Downs overlooking Wort! 1 
garage.—The Misses Habe. 





Britain's Greatest 
and pleasure, 270 
Inclusive terms trom 133, 
Two Resident Physicians. 


, comfort, 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. 


ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 
N Hydro. For health 





EFRESH YOURSELV ES in English Country, 
Ask for eee List (3d. post free) bn 180 INNS and 
TELS sella by the 
PEOPLE’S RE yf ESHMENT HOL XE ASSOCIATION, 
Ltv. 
P. R. H. A., LTD., ST. GEORGE'S House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 





Q! RREY TRUST INNS for excellent country quarters, 
nN silt 1ated in the loveliest parts of Surre y Apply tor 
list ““S,” stating requirements, to “ Trvusr.”’ 
53 High Street, Guildford, England. 


SURREY 








NORQUAY ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
deally situated, perfectly appointed private hotet 
which is justly tamous tor its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Llustrated Tarif 
apply RESIDENT PRropkigerorR. Telephone 255 





| 


TEERE to Stay in London THE LODGE, 1 
W St. George’s Square, 5.W.1. Room and breakfast 
6d. day, or 3Us. 
muineas weekly 





weekly. With dinner 6s. td. 











SPEED with QUALITY 


—/ FILMS DEVELOPED 
For 6° 
6 or BEx — SAME DAY 


Wautact Heaton L 


HS, NEW BOND. $T., LONDON. W 
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During the Last Four Months the 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
has published 
Books by these Leading Men 
of Science and Letters 


THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAwW 


Scientific Theory and Religion. 25s. 


EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Charles Lamb and his Contemporaries. 7s. 6d. 


SIR ARTHUR EDDINGTON 


The Expanding Universe. 3s. 6d. 


A. E. HOUSMAN 


The Name and Nature of Poetry. 2s. 


SIR JAMES JEANS 


The New Background of Science. 7s. 6d. 


SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


The Framework of an Ordered Society. 2s. 6d. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA 


Some Turns of Thought in Modern Philosophy. §s. 


A. N. WHITEHEAD 


Adventures of Ideas, 12s. 6d. 


All prices net 
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